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AN ELECTRICAL JOB 


@ Why add excessive dead-weight to 
passenger cars when you air condition? 
Excess weight leaves a costly trail across 
your Operating and maintenance sheets. 
Consider this weight factor before you buy. 


In every detail, the Westinghouse sys- 
tem of railway air conditioning equip- 
ment is designed for the Jeast weight 


consistent with dependable performance. 
Electrical operation is the principal fac- 
tor that makes this possible. 


aie ar 


Minimum weight is only one of the 
advantages that make railway air con- 
ditioning an electrical job. Others in- 
clude: Maximum efficiency, minimum 
space, ease of installation, reliable con- 
trol, low first cost and low maintenance. 


Ask our representative for complete 
information ... ask him to show you 
why railway air conditioning is best done 
electrically .. . or, address Westinghouse 
Electric, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and the New Dea 


Economic experience and principles cannot safely 
be disregarded by any nation or individual. The eco- 
nomic principles accepted, and the economic policies 
advocated on the basis of those principles, by the 
“orthodox” economists of the world have been con- 
clusions derived from the experience of all industrial 
nations since the industrial era began more than a 
century ago. The present depression is not the result, 
as is often now claimed, of government or business 
policies based upon this experience and these prin- 
ciples. It is the result of world-wide disregard of 
them. . 

They were disregarded during the period follow- 
ing the war by attempts to collect huge inter-govern- 
mental reparations and war debts; by attempts of 
such large creditor nations as the United States to 
make their exports exceed their imports by protective 
tariff policies, in spite of the fact that if a creditor 
nation is to collect its principal and interest from 
abroad it must import more than it exports; by wild 
speculation in real estate and stocks; by excessive 
unproductive government expenditures and consequent 
large increases in taxes; by corruption and inefficiency 
in government, which inflated the cost of government, 
while permitting great increases in crime and in its 
cost; by abuses of trust by many business leaders, 
including downright dishonesty; by obviously un- 
warranted increases in government and private in- 
debtedness ; and by other important causes too numer- 
ous to mention. These things violated every prin- 
ciple of “orthodox” economics, and the depression 
would not have occurred if they had not been done. 
It would appear from all the experience of the world 
during the industrial era that the way to restore pros- 
perity would be for government and business to quit 
disregarding and begin carrying out policies based 
upon the economic principles derived from this 
experience. 


Issues That Are Not Involved 

The addresses made by President Roosevelt and 
General Johnson at the NRA conference in Wash- 
ington recently indicate that this is not to be done in 
the United States. Whatever economic principles and 
policies, if any, the reader of these speeches may re- 


“Orthodox” Economics 





gard as sound, he should recognize the plain fact that 
they raise directly issues of the most vital importance 
between believers in the new deal economics and _ be- 
lievers in “orthodox’’ economic principles and policies. 
These issues should not be allowed to be confused by 
claims that disbelievers in the new deal policies are 
opposed to reasonable government expenditures for re- 
lief of the unemployed, or are defenders of practices 
in business which constitute virtual robbery of in- 
vestors or the public, or are opponents of a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and income. Such 
imputations regarding the intellectual honesty, public 
spirit and humanity of critics of the really vital policies 
of the new deal are merely a smoke screen thrown 
up by its partisans to divert public attention and dis. 
cussion from the paramount issues that it raises. 


The Paramount Issues 

What are these paramount issues? One of them is 
as to whether, especially in a period of depression 
when production is greatly reduced, so much more 
emphasis should be placed upon the distribution of 
income and wealth than upon their production as will 
seriously hamper and curtail their production. An- 
other is as to whether the private ownership and man- 
agement of all property and business shall either 
temporarily or permanently be subjected to wholesale 
and detailed inquisition and regulation by government 
officials. These policies were clearly and forcibly ad- 
vocated by President Roosevelt and General Jolin- 
son. There can be no difference of opinion about this 
between persons who have carefully read their speeches. 
There can be differences of opinion among intelligent 
persons only regarding the soundness of the policies 
themselves. The President undertook to tell persons 
who object to the new deal policies how they can help- 
fully and patriotically criticise them. 
man starts to go north and another man thinks he 
should go south, the only constructive criticism the 
latter can make is that the former is going in the 
wrong direction. 
trying to tell a man how he can go better in the wrong 
direction. Similarly, opponents of the principal new 


If, however, a 


Nothing can be accomplished by 


deal policies cannot consistently make suggestions for 
carrying them out better. The only way they can con- 
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structively criticise policies that they regard as funda- 
mentally unsound is to give reasons why they are 
unsound. 


Distribution versus Production 


The President said in his address: “It is worth 
while keeping in the front of our heads the thought 
that the people in this country whose incomes are 
less than $2,000 a year buy more than two-thirds of 
all the goods sold here. It is logical that if the total 
amount that goes in wages to this group of human 
beings is steadily increased merchants, employers and 
investors will in the long run get more income from 
the increased volume of sales.” 

This sounds like an unanswerable argument for im- 
mediately changing the distribution of the national in- 
come favorably to persons receiving less than $2,000 a 
year. But let us apply it to a specific case. Most rail- 
way employees receive less than $2,000 a year, and an 
increase in their wages, which is now demanded by 
the labor leaders, would increase their purchasing 
power. It would also, however, increase railway 
operating expenses, and, without an increase in rail- 
way rates, reduce railway net operating income. Now, 
the railways in years of prosperity normally make al- 
most five times as large purchases from the capital 
goods industries as they made in 1933. The amount 
of purchases they make from the capital goods indus- 
tries depends principally upon the amount of net 
operating income they earn. Therefore, the inevitable 
result of increasing the wages of their employees, and 
thereby reducing their net operating income, would be 
immediately and largely to reduce their purchases from 
the capital goods industries when they are showing the 
first substantial increase since the depression began. 

The importance of the effects that this would pro- 
duce are indicated by facts given in another editorial 
appearing in this issue. These facts show that thus 
far in 1934 the railways of the United States have 
placed orders for 35 per cent more freight cars, and 
four times as many passenger cars, as they ordered in 
the entire three years 1931, 1932 and 1933. They are 
also increasing their orders for locomotives and their 
buying of all kinds of materials and supplies from the 
capital goods industries. Only part of this increase in 
railroad buying is due to government loans, and the 
only thing that can cause it to continue is a continu- 
ance of the increase in railway net operating income. 
Is not a further expansion of railroad buying far prefer- 
able to an increase in the wages of already employed 
railway men which would inevitably reduce railway net 
operating income and thereby prevent employment in 
the capital goods industries? 

The same effects would be produced by increasing 
the pay roll and operating expenses of any industry 
that buys from the capital goods industries, and this 
includes a large part of all our industries. The curtail- 
ment of the business of the capital goods industries 
would cause curtailment of the business of the “service” 
industries that sell raw materials and other supplies to 
the capital goods industries. Now, the capital goods 
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and service industries are the great production indus- 
tries of the country, and in them practically all the 
remaining unemployment exists. 

It seems inevitably to follow that further general 
reductions of working hours and increases of wages 
before general business gets much better would cur- 
tail production and employment. The distribution and 
production of the national income are inter-dependent. 
The amount of income to divide is at least as important 
as the way it is divided. To so change the division 
of it, when total production, and consequently the total 
national income are still at least 35 per cent less than 
in 1929, as to restrict increases of total production and 
national income would be the worst policy for all 
classes and, especially, for the unemployed and those 
with small incomes, that could possibly be adopted. 


Regimentation of Business and Employment 


In order to redistribute income it is proposed 
permanently to adopt a federal government policy for 
regulating the most important parts of the management 
of almost every business, large or small. This must be 
done if the radical redistribution of income contem- 
plated is to be accomplished. It has often been pointed 
out by opponents of socialism, which is government 
ownership and management of all property and busi- 
ness, that to carry it out would require the exercise by 
government of unlimited power over all human eco- 
nomic activities. The principal purpose of the import- 
ant new deal policies, like the purpose of socialism, is 
to redistribute income and wealth, and therefore it 
cannot be fully accomplished without comprehensive 
and detailed government control, supervision and regi- 
mentation of management and employment in every 
kind of business. This policy may be in the public 
interest or contrary to it. It is, however, obviously 
contrary to the general policy heretofore accepted as 
sound in a country the federal constitution of which 
obviously was based by its framers upon the assump- 
tions that incomes will increase the most, and be the 
most equitably distributed, under a regime of free- 
dom, and that that government is best which governs 
least. 

It is still very unpopular to criticise the policies of 
the new deal. No such publicity campaign was ever 
in the history of the world carried on in behalf of 
any government policies, and it is impossible to dis- 
cuss them with persons of all classes with whom one 
comes in contact without being deeply impressed by 
the widespread acceptance of the arguments made for 
them, even among business men who a year ago were 
almost unanimously advocating exactly opposite policies. 
The evidence shows that the American people, includ- 
ing most business men, know little of the economic 
experience of the world or of the reasons for the prin- 
ciples accepted and the policies advocated by most 
“orthodox” students of government and economic 
policies. We can only hope that the “orthodox” 
economists have been wrong, because experience with 
the new deal policies that should prove they have been 
right would be very costly to all classes of the people. 
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The Seaway Project 


While the defeat of the St. Lawrence Treaty with 
Canada is gratifying, it should not mislead anyone into 
the belief that it indicates any waning in the policy 
and practice of mulcting the taxpayers for the benefit 
of selfish sectional interests. As a matter of fact, some 
of the negative votes were based—not upon opposition 
to the unjustifiable shifting of the burden of transport 
charges from the shippers to the taxpayers, but rather 
because the treaty would have precluded the develop- 
ment of the Illinois-Mississippi waterway and the New 
York Ship Canal, both of which are even less sound 
economically than the St. Lawrence project. 

If there ever were a charge which could be leveled 
at virtually a whole people with some degree of ac- 
curacy and fairness it is the one to the effect that, to 
judge us by our political action in the field of eco- 
nomics, we are a nation of economic illiterates. When 
we need medical care, we usually go to men who are 
scientifically equipped to give us the needed attention. 
The engineer and physical scientist are respected even 
to the point of awe. But when it comes to political 
economy—the scholar, who has acquired the lore of 
the science and stands ready to help us profit from ex- 
perience and intelligence in that realm, is the last one to 
whom we will listen. Instead our people—leaders of 
business and public life as well as the led—turn from 
him to follow the most blatant witch doctor or goat 
gland specialist who appears on the scene. 

The reason for this situation is that the economist 
tells us what is good for the people as a whole, while 
the quack bribes us away from that ideal by offering us 
some immediate selfish advantage. We are led to think 
that if we expend our energies in stealing from each 
other, we shall all become rich thereby. 

The railways—not by moral superiority, but by sur- 
rounding circumstances—are less subject to temptation 
of this kind, perhaps, than any other group. Import tar- 
iffs cannot benefit them. There is no longer any scarc- 
ity of railway facilities leading to a temptation to seek 
subsidies. The traffic to be secured by the construction of 
a lot of useless public buildings is not sufficient to give 
the railways a selfish interest in favoring extravagant ex- 
penditures. In fact, the railways and everyone connected 
with them would be immediately benefited by the tri- 
umph of sound politico-economic policies, whereas they 
cannot gain even temporarily by pursuit of any other. 

Every advantage carries with it its obligation. Since 
the railway industry can afford to be socially minded, 
cannot indeed afford to be otherwise, about these mat- 
ters, does not the duty devolve upon it of popularizing 
an understanding of economic principles—to begin with, 
of course, those having to do with transportation? Is 
there a railroad man who does not understand so he 
can explain to his neighbors the difference between the 
“taxes” paid by highway competitors of the railways 
and the real taxes the railways pay? Then let him 
learn. Let him inform himself also as to the cause 
underlying the waterways agitation—which is not the 
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desire for cheaper transportation, because transporta- 
tion on improved waterways is more costly than by 
rail, but rather is the desire to shift a part of the ship- 
per’s bills from him to the taxpayer. 

The defeat of the St. Lawrence project should not 
leave us complacent at a showing of strength in eco- 
nomic intelligence and integrity, but rather should fill 
us with humiliation that such a gigantic raid by selfish 
interests on the public treasury should have come so 
near to victory. 


Equipment Markets 


More freight cars have been ordered for domestic 
service in the United States thus far in 1934 than were 
ordered during the entire three-year period from 1931 
to 1933; and the same is true of passenger train car 
orders. Recent locomotive orders, while less spectac- 
ular in a similar comparison, are nevertheless reflecting 
the same trend in quite impressive fashion, since the 
1934 total to date is equal to nearly 50 per cent of that 
for the entire year 1933 and is ahead of the 1932 total. 

Moreover, the volume of orders for all classes of 
equipment, on a monthly basis, in February exceeded 
the monthly totals attained even in years of great pros- 
perity. The issues of the Railway Age during that month 
reported orders for a total of 19,727 freight cars or 
more than 10 times the 1,685 freight cars ordered in 
1933 and 35 per cent in excess of 14,533 ordered during 
the entire 1931-1933 period. To find a month in which 
Railway Age reported more orders for freight cars than 
it did in February just passed one must go back a 
decade—to September, 1924, when orders for 22,520 
were reported. The high month of 1929 was October 
when orders for a total of 17,207 were reported. Jan- 
uary orders for 150 cars and orders thus far in March 
for 520 bring the total for this year to date to 20,397 
a three-month total which is equal to 44 per cent of the 
figure (46,360) for the entire year 1930. 

The 227 passenger train cars ordered thus far this 
year compare with 56 for the entire period, 1931-1933, 
and thus represent more than four times the volume of 
business done in this field during the past three years. 
Here again February was the big month with its orders 
for 177, a total which is larger than that reported in any 
single month since January, 1929, when 228 passenger 
train cars were ordered. The total for 1934 to date is 
nearly 10 per cent of the business of 1929 when 2,303 
passenger train cars were ordered and it is more than 
one third that of 1930 when 667 were ordered. 

The twenty locomotives ordered thus far this year, 
as stated before, represent nearly 50 per cent of the 
1933 total of 42 and compare with orders for 12 loco- 
motives in 1932. The twenty were ordered in Febru- 
ary, making that month the best which the locomotive 
market has experienced since November, 1931, when a 
like number was ordered. Thus are the indications 
of the marked change in trend in the market for equip- 
ment after several years of low records. 











The Fixed-Frame Petite Cote Road 
Bridge Provides a Clear Opening 
of 72 Ft. 6% In. 


Canadian National Constructs 


A\nother Unusual 


Two-track fixed-frame structure of 72- 
ft. 61;-in. span has shallow slab and 
carries tracks without ties or ballast 


during the last few years has constructed a number 

of reinforced concrete railroad bridges of unusual 
design and proportions, has recently completed another 
such bridge, which, in certain respects, eclipses any sim- 
ilar bridge in Canada or the United States. This bridge 
is a two-track structure of rigid or fixed-frame con- 
struction, a design little used up to the present time for 
railroad loadings, which provides a clear span of 72 it. 
6% in. between abutment faces, with a slab thickness 
of only 3 ft. 9 in. at the center. Another unusual fea- 
ture of the bridge, particularly in view of its design, is 
the fact that it carries no ties or ballast, the track rails 
being fastened directly to the top of the deck slab and 
separated from it only by relatively thin oak cushion 
strips. 


Te Central region of the Canadian National, which 


Second Fixed-Frame Bridge on Road 


The bridge in question was constructed on the main 
line of the St. Lawrence division of the Central region, 
near Vaudreuil, Quebec, about 26 miles west of Mon- 





One-Half of the Bridge was Constructed While Trains Were Operated 
on the Other Half * 


oncrete Bridge 


treal, and was designed to provide an overhead crossing 
of a realined and widened section of Petite Cote road, 
which formerly crossed the railroad at grade approxi- 
mately 100 ft. further west. Since the new section of 
the road is an important link in a new Montreal-Ottawa 
highway, of such width as to require a considerable span 
unless a pier were permitted in the center of the road- 
way, consideration several years ago ran first to steel 
girder design. However, the experiences of the road in 
more recent years have so broadened the acceptance of 
reinforced concrete for grade separation projects that 
concrete construction was considered to be adapted for 
the bridge, in spite of the long span required, and, in 
the fixed-frame design, was found to be much more 
economical than other types of construction. In fact, 
the Canadian National estimates that the fixed-frame 
design was at least 40 per cent cheaper than any other 
type which might have been used. 

The first fixed-frame bridge to be built on the Can- 
adian National was constructed in 1932 at Toronto, 
Ontario. This bridge, which carries two main tracks 
over St. Clair avenue, is similar to the Petite Cote road 
bridge in several respects, but, unlike the latter bridge, 
the deck slab is made continuous over a center pier, re- 
sulting in two clear roadway spans of 49 ft. This bridge 
was described in some detail in the Railway Age for 
September 10, 1932. Its slab thickness is only 3 ft. 
9¥Y% in., and, contrary to usual practice, the track struc- 
ture consists of reinforced concrete ties laid directly on 
the slab and filled around with concrete to keep them in 
true alinement. 

In the fixed-frame construction used both at St. Clair 
avenue and Petite Cote road, the abutments and deck 
slab are monolithic, the ends of the slabs being designed 
to take negative bending moment, which is carried into 
the abutments by the rigid reinforced connection be- 
tween the slabs and the abutments. As a result of this 
rigid connection, the moment at the center of the slab 
was reduced sufficiently to permit an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the effective depth of the slab as compared with 
a simple span slab. 


Details of Bridge Design 


The bridge over Petite Cote road carries two tracks 
on a one-degree curve and crosses the highway at an 
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angle of 57 deg. 30 min. Since the new highway was 
depressed to pass beneath the railroad, no change of 
grade or elevation of the tracks was irivolved, and all 
of the abutment and foundation masonry for the bridge 
was put in an excavation made for the purpose. In 
order to keep one track in service at all times, the bridge, 
above the footings, was constructed one half at a time, 
each half consisting of a slab of 72 ft. 6% in. clear 
span, 13 ft. wide, and monolithic at both ends with the 
abutments. A special feature of the slabs is that while 
the top, for all practical purposes, is flat, the underside 
is arched, giving a gracefully curved intrados with rather 
sharply curved fillets between the ends of the slab and 
the abutments. These fillets not only add to the appear- 
ance of the bridge, but also serve to avoid excessive 
stresses at the re-entrant angle where the slab and abut- 
ment join. 


Concrete Walkways Provided 


Another feature of interest in connection with the deck 
slab-is the fact that concrete walkways are provided 
along both sides, these consisting of reinforced 4-in. 
slabs supported on a_ series of reinforced concrete 
brackets, integral with the slabs and spaced 8% ft. cen- 
ter to center. The outer edge of each walkway is pro- 
vided with an ornamental iron railing which is contin- 
uous between cast iron posts located directly above and 
in line with the walk-supporting brackets. 

The abutments of the bridge differ radically from the 
usual gravity type, being essentially continuations of the 
slab down to keyed connections with quite massive spread 
footings. The inside faces of the abutment walls are 
vertical, but the back faces, instead of flaring outward, 
are battered inward from a thickness of about 8 ft. at the 
top to 4% ft. at the bottom. 

The abutment footings, which were constructed con- 
tinuous across the full width of the bridge, are irregu- 
larly-shaped masses in cross section, with an over-all 
width of 18 ft. and a maximum thickness of 7 ft. The 
most unusual feature of these footings is that while the 
keyed joint between them and the abutment walls is on 
a horizontal plane, the base of each footing is on an in- 
cline which slopes upward 5 ft. 9 in. in a backward dis- 
tance of 16 ft. This brings the plane of support of the 
footing normal to the calculated direction of the resultant 
of the forces applied to the foundation. Both footings 
are carried on creosoted piles driven vertically but cut 
off parallel to the plane of the footing bases. These 
piles, of which 77 were required under each footing, 


The Top of Frame Reinforcing for 
Half of the Bridge, in Place 
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General Plan of the Fixed-Frame Bridge Over Petite Cot 


were placed on 2-ft. 7-in. centers. This permitted a 
foundation bearing calculated at 3.2 tons per sq. ft 


Reinforcing Is Not Unusually Heavy 

As might be expected, the entire fixed frame, that is, 
the deek slab and the abutments, is heavily reinforced. 
The tension reinforcement for maximum positive mo- 
ment, namely, in the intrados at the crown, consists of 
square bars of both 1%4-in. and 13-in. sizes at 4 in. 
center to center, or 1.06 per cent of the effective section. 
As these bars vary from 30 ft. to 78 ft. in length, the 
bar spacing is increased at intervals to about 17 in. at 
the ends of the span. The tension reinforcement for 
maximum negative moment, namely, in the extrados of 
the slab near the abutments and extending around over 
the backs of the abutments, consists of 1%-in. square 
bars at 4-in. center to center, these bars also being cut 
off at various points approaching mid-span so that the 
spacing is increased to about 17 in. at the crown. The 
maximum percentage of extrados reinforcement is about 
the same as in the intrados at the crown. The vertical 
reinforcement in the inside face of the abutments con- 
sists of 34-in. square bars at an 8-in. spacing, while 
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Longitudinal Section Through the Fixed-Frame Bridge 


the lateral reinforcement in the entire structure consists 
of bars of the same size spaced from 12 to 18 in. center 
to center adjacent to the inside and outside faces. All 
stirrups were made from 4-in. square bars. 

The footings were reinforced for lateral stiffness, for 
cantilever action of the heel and toe, and to provide the 
necessary connection with the abutment walls. The 
base reinforcing in each footing includes eight lines of 
old 56-lb. track rails, laid lengthwise and spaced from 
1-ft. 9-in. to 2-ft. 9-in. centers, and 1%-in. square rods 
about 8 in. center to center, laid transverse to the rails 
and hooked at the ends. The abutments are tied to the 
footings by 1-in. square rods, 21 ft. 1 in. long, which 
are bent in the shape of a U, with the loops placed near 
the bottom of the footing at a spacing of about 8 in. 

All of the main reinforcing in the frame and foot- 
ings is of square deformed bars of high carbon steel 
with a minimum ultimate strength of 80,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. Altogether, there are 96,144 lb. of bar reinforcing 
in the frame and 12,894 lb. in the two footings, or an 
average of about 139 lb. per cu. yd. of concrete. No 
spliced or welded joints were permitted in any of the 
bars, the specifications requiring that all bars be rolled 
to full length. The specifications also required that 
great care be exercised, in placing the bars to the spacing 
shown and that they be securely wired together at all 
intersections. 


No Track Ties or Ballast Employed 


Following a practice first tried on the Canadian Na- 
tional in 1932 on a half-through plate girder structure 
with a steel and concrete deck, at Breslau, Ont., the 
tracks over the bridge at Vaudreuil are supported on 
neither ties nor ballast, each rail being laid on an inde- 
pendent longitudinal creosoted oak cushion strip. Un- 
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Assembly Detail of Rail Fixtures 


like the Breslau bridge construction, however, where 
the oak cushion strips are set directly on the deck slab, 
the cushion strips of the Vaudreuil bridge are laid in 
grooves 534-in. wide by %4-in. deep in a filler layer of 
concrete placed directly on top of the load-carrying slab. 
This filler layer directly beneath the tracks was provided 
both to simplify the matter of providing the proper 
superelevation of the rails for the one-degree curve of 
the tracks, and to insure the accurate placing of the rail 
fastenings. The thickness of the filler layer, which has 
4-in. by 4-in. electric welded reinforcing mesh near its 
top face to prevent surface cracks, ranges from 734 in. 
on the high side of the outside track, to 354 in. on the 
low side of the inside track. A 1 in 40 cant in the indi- 
vidual rails is provided for in the shape of the oak 
cushion strips. 

The rails are held in place by special clips at intervals 
of 2 ft. 1 in. along both sides, secured to the slabs by 
l-in. bolts which are turned down into internally- 
threaded steel sockets embedded in the concrete. Guards 
of 5-in. by 4-in. by 34-in. steel angles, with the 5-in. 
leg up, are provided inside each rail, 1034 in. in from 
the center-line of the rail, and are secured in place by 
1-in. bolts, 534 in. long, the heads of which are embedded 
in the concrete. 


Bridge Constructed One-Half at a Time 


In order to maintain operation during construction, 
the fixed-frame, as already stated, was constructed on 
the continuous footings, one-half at a time, the south 
half being constructed first. To permit excavation for 
the entire structure, as well as the driving of the pile 
foundations beneath the footings, both tracks were first 
supported on temporary pile trestlework. With this in 
place, the south track was taken up and that half of the 
bridge was completed. After the concrete in this half 
had cured for 18 days, all traffic was put over it, com- 
pletely freeing the north side for the completion of the 
structure. 

In the foundation work, excavation for a footing was 
made to neat lines down to a depth of 2 ft. below the 
plane of the sloped bottom of the footing. The piles 
were then driven and were cut off one foot below the 
plane of the footing base. Then crushed stone was 
placed in the excavation and compacted thoroughly 
around the piles and over the pile heads to the exact 
elevation and slope of the base of the footing, following 
which the footing itself was placed. 

Wooden forms were used throughout for the frame, 
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and the concrete for each single-track half was placed 
in one continuous operation. Following construction of 
the frame, the back faces of the abutments were given 
two coats of asphalt emulsion, and were then carefully 
back-filled with rock for a distance of 15 to 20 ft. in 
order to eliminate lateral earth pressure against the 
structure. To insure thorough drainage of the backfill, 
six-inch transverse tile drains were provided just back 
of the abutments and directly along the tops of the foot- 
ings, leading to a number of four-inch weep holes 
through the abutments at the highway level. 

To waterproof the longitudinal joint between the two 
halves of the bridge frame, and also the joints between 
the frame and the wing walls, 6-in. by %-in. strips of 
sheet lead were buried in the concrete about 2 in. below 
the surface. 

The wing walls of the bridge are of mass design, on 
creosoted timber piles, and have no rigid connection with 
the fixed frame. To prevent bond between the frame 
and wing walls, strips of single-ply roll roofing were 
laid up in the joints when the walls were poured. Like 
the abutments of the fixed frame, the wing walls were 
provided with weep holes near their bases and were 
waterproofed on their back faces with two coats of 
asphalt emulsion. No waterproofing is applied on the 
deck slab, dependence against percolation through the 
slab and for drainage being placed in the dense concrete 
used and the 1.1-per cent grade on which the slab is 
constructed to correspond with the track grade. 


High-Strength Concrete Employed 


The Vaudreuil bridge was designed for Cooper’s E-60 
L2 
loading, using the impact formula and assuming 
L+D 
the live load on each track to be spread over 13 ft., the 
full width of each slab. Specifications for the concrete 
used in the bridge called for 3,000-Ib. concrete at 7 days 
in the entire fixed frame structure and its footings, and 
for 2,000-lb. concrete at 28 days in the wing walls. 
They also provided for close control of the mix in ac- 
cordance with the water-cement ratio. Tests of cylin- 
ders made during construction insured a thorough check 
of the strength obtained. All exposed faces of the abut- 
ments, wing walls and deck slabs. were paneled for ap- 
pearance, and all exposed edges were chamfered for 
appearance as well as to prevent possible breaking off. 
Without any special treatment, the exposed faces of the 
concrete were found to be of good appearance, although 
some special surface treatment may be applied in the 
spring to remove such form marks as appear. Alto- 
gether, 1,383 cu. yd. of concrete were employed in the 
structure, consisting of 786 cu. yd. of the 3,000-Ib. class 
and 597 cu. yd. of the 2,000-Ib. class. 

Throughout the entire construction every precaution 
was taken to insure that the materials and workmanship 
employed were in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations. A qualified inspector was maintained on the 
job at all times, and engineering supervision was a 
matter of daily occurrence. The Canadian Inspection 
and Testing Company, Ltd., had charge of the mill and 
field inspection of all materials, and also the testing of 
all concrete cylinders. 

In the fixed-frame design of bridge, such as was con- 
structed at Vaudreuil, and especially with the track rails 
fixed directly to the deck slab, the Central region of 
the Canadian National believes that it has an ideal bridge 
structure for many grade separation projects. It is 
pointed out that the design is pleasing in appearance, 
economical and relatively simple to construct, and that 
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through the shallow deck slab and absence of ties and 
ballast, underclearance of any specific amount can be 
secured with a minimum amount of grading, either when 
raising the tracks or lowering a street or highway. In 
addition, it is expected that the structures will require a 
minimum of maintenance. 

The decision to use the rigid-frame span at the Vau- 
dreuil crossing was made by C. B. Brown, chief engi- 
neer of the Canadian National Railway System, at Mon- 
treal, the bridge being designed by the bridge depart- 
ment of the Central region of the road at Toronto under 
the direction of C. P. Disney, bridge engineer, T. T. 
Irving, chief engineer, and W. A. Kingsland, general 
manager. 


Claim Payments 
Lowest Since 1903 


OSS and damage payments made by the railways in 
| 1933 were the lowest since 1903 when the total was 

$13,726,508. Last year, they totaled $15,485,440 as 
compared with $18,936,024 in 1932, a decrease of 18.2 
per cent. Unlocated damage and rough handling were 
responsible for claims amounting to $5,414,759 and $3,- 
389,962, respectively, as compared with $6,095,336 and 
$4,979,393 in 1932. Last year substantial decreases were 
shown in the causes, error of employee, rough handling, 
delay, concealed loss and improper refrigeration and ven- 
tilation. Only three causes were responsible for in- 
creases last year, these being freezing or heater failure, 
robbery other than entire package, and fire or marine 
loss or damage. Payments made in 1933 as compared 
with 1932, according to causes are as follows: 








Per 
1933 1932 Decrease Cent 
Unlocated damage .......... $5,414,759 $6,095,336 $680,577 11.2 
NN Oe 3,389,962 4,979,393 1,589,431 31.9 
Concealed damage .......... 1,133,493 1,625,518 492,025 30.3 
Defective equipment ......... 840,209 970,716 130,507 13.4 
Eee 644,798 727,127 82,329 11.3 
Other unlocated loss......... 636,922 637,070 148 .02 
Freezing or heater failure..... 624,801 543,135 "81,666 15.0 
SRS See ete ae eee 616,245 888,137 271,892 30.6 
Robbery, entire package...... 516,034 593,448 77,414 13.0 
Robbery, other than entire 

MI, mite aeeSanesee 480,726 282,798 *197,928 70.0 
Loss, entire package......... 434,057 600,767 166,710 27.7 
Error of employee............ 244,121 370,041 125,920 34.0 
Improper refrigeration and ven- 

SEU: aaeietaite reinrece-ssaws 224,337 318,473 94136 29.6 
Fire or marine loss or damage. 119,351 86,209 *33,142 38.4 
Improper handling, loading, 

SUG: caakanG tenes s 6epewowes 117.524 160,817 43,293 26.9 
eg ee rr 48,101 57,039 8,938 15.7 

i dG.ca <ls'sanienecmcs $12,448,808 $14,819.285 $2,370,477 16.0 
RIOR NII. 555s Siac asces 3,036,632 4,116,739 1,080,107 26.2 
EY. achat ciate erageate tons $15,485,440 $18,936,024 $3,450,584 18.2 





*Tncrease 


Loss and damage to fresh fruits and vegetables 
amounted to $4,673,709, or 31 per cent of all claims paid 
in 1933. Damage was responsible for $1,695,691 and 
rough handling of cars for $1,688,999 of these claims. 
The commodities which produced the largest amount of 
loss and damage were lettuce, $630,309; grapes, $418,- 
280 ; tomatoes, $401,353; apples, $363,610; watermelons, 
$346,607 ; and oranges, $307,765. 





Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL *& PAciFic ended 1933 
without a passenger being fatally injured as the result of a train 
accident. Only one passenger has been fatally injured in a train 
accident in 16 years, during which period more than 157 million 
passengers have made journeys totaling over 10 billion miles. 





Railroad Wage Controversy Referred 
to Co-ordinator Eastman 


President urges postponement but an adjustment 
for lower-paid employees 


HE services of Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordi- 
| nator of transportation, have again been called upon 

in an effort to bring about an agreement between 
the railroads and the labor organizations on a basis of 
wages upon the expiration on June 30, of the present 
agreement, which was extended to that date nearly a 
year ago as the result of conferences which he held with 
representatives of both sides. Mr. Eastman went into 
conference with the managers committee Thursday 
morning and was to meet with the labor committee in 
the afternoon. 

Postponement of the wage question on the ground that 
conditions are not yet ripe for a wise settlement of the 
issues, on the basis of a further extension of the present 
agreement for a 10 per cent deduction from basic rates 
accompanied by an adjustment for some of the lowest- 
paid employees, was strongly urged by President Roose- 
velt in a letter addressed to W. F. Thiehoff, chairman of 
the Conference Committee of Managers representing the 
railroads, and A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, on March 20. Express- 
ing profound disappointment because no progress toward 
an agreement had been made, the President intervened 
in the situation about noon on Tuesday after an exchange 
of formal statements between the managers’ committee 
and the labor executives in four successive conference 
sessions had merely arrived at an apparent deadlock, al- 
though there had been comparatively little discussion be- 
yond the reading of the prepared printed statements. 

The railroad committee immediately reported to the 


WasHincTon, D. C. 


President a willingness to conform to the program he had 
set forth, and to exert its best efforts to reach an agree- 
ment, while the labor representatives took the subject 
under consideration. On Wednesday Mr. Whitney re- 
plied to the President accepting the proffer of Mr. East- 
man’s services but at the same time wrote to Mr. Thiehoff 
that it was evident that nothing could be gained at this 
time by further discussions between the committees. 
Later Mr. Thiehoff also accepted, on behalf of the rail- 
roads, the tender of Mr. Eastman’s services to help in 
composing the differences. The President also indicated 
that Mr. Eastman would hold conferences with the parties 
and that he would himself participate if necessary. Sug- 
gestion was also made at the White House of the possi- 
bility of legislation which, it is understood, refers to the 
bill now pending in Congress providing for numerous 
amendments to the railway labor act, asked by the labor 
organizations, including the creation of a national board 
of adjustment, on which Mr. Eastman was asked to sub- 
mit a report. 

At the time the President’s letter was sent the labor 
organizations had flatly rejected proposals of the railroad 
committee for a ten-months extension of the 10 per cent 
deduction, which has been in effect since February 1, 
1932, together with a postponement of further action 
under the notices served by the railroads proposing a 15 
per cent reduction in basic rates, and had countered, first 
with a demand for a restoration of the basic rates on 
July 1 and later with a demand for a 10 per cent increase 
on that date. In an oral statement at the meeting on 
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March 20, however, Mr. Whitney had indicated that 
their real desire was for a restoration of the basic rates, 
strongly urging the railroads to propose a termination of 
the deduction upon the expiration of the present agree- 
ment. 

In rejecting the railroad proposals Mr. Whitney on 
behalf of the labor organizations had pointed to the recent 
increases in railroad traffic and earnings and, in reply 
to references to the railroad deficits in 1932 and 1933, 
had insisted the deficits calculated after fixed charges 
actually represented large “profits” and bitterly criti- 
cized the interest payments to bondholders. 

The President’s letter follows: 


I have been advised of what has transpired at the conferences 
between the Conference Committee of Managers, representing the 
railroads, and the Railway Labor Executives Association, repre- 
senting the employees, which have been held in response to my 
communication of February 14, 1934. In that communication I 
expressed the hope “that the railroads and their employees may 
be able to agree upon an extension of the present agreement for 
at least six months,” expressing also my conviction that “such 
an extension would be of advantage to those directly concerned, 
and also to the country.” 

It is a profound disappointment to learn that no progress 
toward an agreement has been made at the conference. I fear 
that sight is being lost of the most important factor of all, the 
good of the country. If no agreement is reached, and in default 
of arbitration, it may be necessary for me, with due regard to 
the protection of the general public interest, to appoint a com- 
mission to examine thoroughly into the labor controversy, cov- 
ering all classes of railroad employment, in order that the country 
may be advised of the merits. For the reasons stated in my 
communication of February 14, I believe that conditions are not 
yet ripe for a wise settlement of these issues, and that the active 
prosecution of the controversy at the present time would have a 
most disturbing and unfortunate influence. Nor would a post- 
ponement be in general unfair to the employees. 

Since I addressed my previous communication to you, how- 
ever, the fact has been developed that some of the railroad 
employees are now receiving compensation for their work at 
rates which are below minimums which have been established 
in the N.R.A. Codes, if not actually below a subsistence basis. 
This does not apply to any very large fraction of the employees, 
but nevertheless such a situation does exist. To the extent that 
it exists, it should be corrected, and in this expression of opinion 
I feel confident that the railroads and the holders of their securi- 
ties will concur. I am informed that the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation now has in his possession the detailed facts 
in regard to this matter. It should be adjusted in connection 
with any postponement of the major wage issue. 

I shall be glad to extend to you the services of the Federal 
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Co-ordinator of Transportation to help in composing your present 
differences, if that be desired. For the good of the country I 
strongly urge that further efforts be made to reach an agreement. 

Railroads Accept President’s Program 
A little later the White House gave out a letter from 


Mr. Thiehoff saying: “Giving consideration to your 
suggestions and requests, we have sent a letter to the 
Association of Railway Labor Executives, a copy of 
which is enclosed, in which we express a willingness to 
conform to the program set forth in your letter, and to 
exert our best efforts to reach an agreement in respect 
thereto.” 

Mr. Thiehoff also gave the President a copy of his 
letter to Mr. Whitney, as follows: 


It is apparent that our present controversies must be sub- 
ordinated to the National interest. We, therefore, wish to say 
to you that our Committee stands ready and willing to accept the 
program set forth in the President’s letter. 

If you will agree with us, we will withdraw our noti ces of a 
fifteen per cent reduction in basic rates of pay and agree with 
you, in lieu thereof, to such extension of the pres¢ nt “deduction 
arrangement to such time subsequent to January 1, 1935, as will 
permit, if that should become necessary, of an orderly deter- 
mination after that time of the basic rates of pay, to take effect 
at the end of such deduction arrangement in the light of condi- 
tions existing at that time. This will avoid the necessity of 
further negotiations and meetings throughout the year 1934 
and yet give to you and us an opportunity for orderly procedure 
thereafter if that should become necessary under conditions then 
existing. 

So far as the compensation of lower paid men represented by 
you below the minimum of the N:R.A. Codes is concerned, we 
stand ready to seek an accord with you in. respect to regularly 
assigned men, giving proper consideration in connection there- 
with to such emoluments or forms of compensation as are 
received by such employees, in certain sections of the country 
and with certain classes of employees, through the medium of 
housing, meals, fuel, water and light, at company expense, or 
gratuities. 

Our committee is ready to meet with you, or your representa- 
tives, to reach an agreement on these matters. 


Labor Accepts Proffer of Eastman’s Services 


Mr. Whitney, in his reply, said the controversy had 
been “precipitated by the carriers’ notices of February 
15 of their intention to reduce basic rates of pay by 15 
per cent” and that “we share your disappointment that 
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agreement has not been reached disposing of this con- 
troversy.”. . . “However,” he said, “the economic plight 
of the employees does not allow them to submit to the 
demands of the carriers. We accept your proffer of the 
services of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
It will be our purpose to keep you advised of develop- 
ments, and at a later time to submit to you some further 
views in respect to this general question.” In a letter to 
Mr. Thiehoff at the same time, enclosing a copy of the 
letter to the President, Mr. Whitney said: 


We call your attention to the fact that in the conference of 
March 20, we presented a request for an increase of 10 per cent 
in basic rates of pay, to be effective July 1, 1934. 

You state: “It is apparent that our present controversies 
must be subordinated to the National interest,” but you persist 
in submitting proposals that are not in keeping with the Na- 
tional interest nor with the purpose of the National Recovery pro- 
gram, which program has for its object the increasing of employ- 
ment and purchasing power by shortening the hours of labor and 
increasing wages. 

It is evident that nothing can be gained at this time by further 
discussions between our respective committees. 


The conference was begun on March 15, in accordance 
with arrangements made after the President on February 
14 had suggested an extension of the present agreement, 
and was attended by the Conference Committee of Man- 
agers, headed by W. F. Thiehoff, general manager, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, headed by A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
representing the 21 railroad labor organizations, together 
with about 1,500 general chairmen of the various or- 
ganizations who had been in session in Washington for 
several days. 


Railroads Propose Ten-Month Extension 


At the opening of the conference Mr. Thiehoff pre- 
sented a statement reviewing the financial condition of 
the railroads as fully justifying the proposed reduction 
but, in view of the President’s request, submitting on 
behalf of the railroads “as a practical method of post- 
poning any wage controversy for six months beyond 
the termination of the present agreement, thus giving 
uninterrupted opportunity for national recovery through- 
out the year 1934,” the following proposals: 


1. That further action under the present notices served by 
the railroads in respect to basic rates of pay be postponed until 
January 1, 1935; 

2 hat no party prior to January 1, 1935, may serve new or 
substitute notices in respect to rates which shall take effect after 
April 30, 1935; 

3. That proceedings under such notices shall be conducted 
nationally, pursuant to the Railway Labor Act, and shall proceed 
to a conclusion as expeditiously as reasonably possible; and 

4. That the ten per cent deduction arrangement shall be 
extended to and including April 30, 1935. 


The statement also included the following: 


The emergency which existed in 1931 has continued through- 
out the two years since the original agreement was made. Traf- 
fic continued to decline, the lowest point being reached in the 
early months of 1933. Gross revenues for the year 1933 were 
26.1 per cent below those of 1931. Net income was converted 
into a deficit for both the years 1932 and 1933, a condition never 
before existing on our American railroads. The volume of 
freight traffic in 1932 was the lowest since 1909, and the volume 
of passenger traffic the lowest since 1900. In 1933 freight traffic 
increased slightly over 1932, but passenger traffic showed further 
reductions. 

The slight improvement since the spring of 1933 has resulted 
only in decreasing the deficit for that year, the final results 
being the poorest for any annual period except for 1932. 

The credit position of the railways continues most unsatis- 
factory. Only through their borrowing from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (now approximating $400,000,000), the 
Railroad Credit Corporation and the banks, have funds been 
made available to meet fixed charges and maturing loans. At 
the end of 1933, despite aids provided through (1) increased 
freight rates, which have since been eliminated; (2) the decrease 
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in pay rolls by reason of the wage deduction; (3) aid from 
banks, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Railroad Credit 
Corporation and the Public Works Administration, there were 
44,334 miles of railroad in the hands of receivers or trustees— 
the greatest amount of railroad mileage in receivership. since 
the Civil War. In 1932 and 1933 alone 33,000 miles went into 
receivership, with funded debt aggregating over $1,250,000,000.00. 
As of February 28, 1934, there were in excess of $1,500,000,000.00 
of railroad bonds listed upon the New York Stock Exchange 
upon which interest was not being paid. 


The unprecedented reduction in traffic and revenues has com- 
pelled drastic curtailment of maintenance and the consequent 
reduction in the number of men and the hours of work per 
month for these classes of employees. Maintenance of way and 
maintenance of equipment expenses in 1933 were less than one- 
half of the average annual expenditures during the preceding ten 
years. As revenues increased in the latter part of 1933 more 
money was spent for such work, but to equal even the reduced 
program of 1931 additional expenditures of $400,000,000.00 
would have been required. The spending of money for main- 
tenance is not only necessary from a railroad standpoint, but 
when it can be expended it will automatically relieve unemploy- 
ment and increase the earnings of employees. 


These facts in our opinion justify the 15 per cent. decrease in 
basic rates as provided in the notice quoted above. That this 
would not create an unjust hardship upon railroad employees is 
shown by the fact that the cost of living is still far below that 
existing at the time that these basic rates were created. In 
December, 1929, the cost of living index as published by the 
Department of Labor stood at 171.4. As of December, 1933, it 
was 135.0, a decrease of 21.2 per cent. Although there has 
been some increase in the cost of living since the lowest point, 
such increases have brought the figure to a point which is still 
far below that which existed at the time the original ten per 
cent deduction was agreed to. With all these factors in mind 
we feel justified in making the statement that the reduction in 
the basic rates called for in the notice is fully justified by the 
facts; not only by the condition of the railways but also by the 
reduction in the cost of living as shown by governmental reports. 


Reference was also made to the President’s letter ex- 
pressing the desire for the avoidance of controversy 
and that a final determination in respect to railroad 
wages be deferred, and it was stated that the proposals 
were made “as a temporary measure and without in any 
wise committing ourselves with respect to basic rates 
of pay.” 


Labor Rejects Proposals 


The labor executives asked for time in which to reply 
and when the conference was resumed on March 17 
Mr. Whitney read a long statement concluding: “There- 
fore, we most respectfully but definitely reject your 
proposal for a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates of 
pay and decline to agree to your proposal for an exten- 
sion of the existing 10 per cent wage deduction agree- 
ment for a period of 10 months beyond its present ex- 
piration date, June 30, 1934. We insist that basic rates 
be restored on July 1, 1934, in keeping with the terms 
of the existing agreement.” 


The labor organization in the statement also declined 
to accept the current changes in living costs as being 
the proper yardstick for the measurement of wages, as- 
serting that the index figures used are based upon out- 
of-date living standards. Attention was also called to 
certain examples of low wages paid to section men, who 
are working only part time and to the average earnings 
of the lower paid groups of employees. It was stated 
that in 1932 some 42 per cent of the employees earned 
less than $100 a month. Mr. Whitney’s statement began 
by saying: “We are amazed by the spirit of pessimism, 
defeat, and despair which pervades the statement of the 
Conference Committee of Managers” and that “we are 
here discussing wages for the year 1934, not for 1932, 
nor for 1933.” ‘We are very much surprised,” he said, 
“that the representatives of the management seem. not 
to know about the change in our industry and in business 
conditions generally. We feel sure that if you will con- 
sider the facts to which we have referred, you will come 
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to share with the railway employees their confidence in 
our industry, and that you will recover from the de- 
spondency which seems to have inspired the statement 
submitted to us.” The statement then referred to the 
“topheavy capital structure of the railway industry” 
and insisted that the “deficits” of 1932 and 1933 were 
only technical, because they represented deficits after 
fixed charges, and that “no other industry earning a 
net of 1.8 per cent on investment would have reported 
a ‘deficit’.” Since the net railway operating income for 
1932 was $326,000,000, it was insisted that when the 
carriers reported a deficit of $139,000,000 for that year 
there was actually a “profit” and for 1933 the deficit of 
$14,000,000 was described as representing a profit of 
$474,000,00. The statement also said: 


Despite the statement that railway bonds are not now all pay- 
ing interest, we are not moved to any great sympathy for the 
bondholder, who has been taking most of this net railway income 
during the depression. We invite you to consider, and we believe 
the people and the Government of the United States should con- 
sider, the conduct of these bondholders in the years since 1929. 
No previous national calamity, neither war, nor disease, nor 
economic decline, has taken such toll from the American people 
as have these years of suffering. The scars left by the depres- 
sion will never be effaced. The misery of the working people of 
the country cannot be measured, nor described. Small business 
interests, too, paid heavily in losses and complete failures. But 
the railway bondholder has been above the storm. Class I rail- 
ways paid to these bondholders in 1929, $511,000,000; in 1930, 
$509,000,000: in 1931, $518,000,000; in 1932, $525,000,000, and in 
1933, $533,000,000. We have been told that these last two years 
have been the worst in railroad history, the only two when 
so-called “deficits” were incurred. But these very two years 
were the harvest period of the bondholder; never before have 
they taken such toll of the railway industry. And it is more 
than a coincidence that the worst years in net railway returns 
were the fattest years for the coupon clippers. 

In response to what we then considered an unjustified demand 
by railway managements, we consented in January, 1932, to this 
10 per cent deduction from the earnings of the men and women 
we represent. What shadow of justification there was for this 
deduction at the low point of the depression has now disappeared, 
and rising railway traffic, increasing gross and net revenues, 
together with rising prices at once require and permit the restora- 
tion of basic rates of pay. Your request would in effect continue 
this deduction in the interest of strengthening the position of the 
railway bondholders. But the lean years of the depression 
found interest payments to these bondholders steadily increasing, 
rising in the worst years of the slump to the highest level ever 
attained. The record shows an increase in interest payments 
from $511,000,000 in 1929 to $533,000,000 in 1933—while compen- 
sation of employees dropped from $2,941,000,000 in 1929 to 
$1,404,000,000 in 1933. The figures of decreased compensation 
only indicate the terrific privations forced upon these railway 
employees; men earning as low as five or six dollars per week 
are among those being asked to continue their sacrifices from 
their pitiful wages to permit improved conditions for the railway 
bondholders. The managements here are asking us to agree 
with them in a policy which contradicts and must to a very 
large extent nullify the national industrial recovery program. 
We are asked to confirm a program of restricted wage payments 
and of reduced employee purchasing power. In plain language 
you ask us to obstruct and retard American economic recovery, 
and to support you in your refusal to contribute anything at all 
to the national rehabilitation. We cannot and will not acquiesce. 


After Mr. Whitney had read this statement at the 
general meeting the railroad committee asked for a re- 
cess and returned shortly with a statement by Mr. 
Thiehoff: “Your rejection of our proposals has come 
as a surprise and shock to us, especially in view of the 
request which the President of the United States made 
upon your association and our committee to preserve 
the status quo in the railroad situation in the interest of 
national recovery. Your action precipitates a serious 
situation and makes imperative a considered statement 
of our position.” On Monday Mr. Thiehoff presented 
another statement including the following: 


As we understand the philosophy of your position it is that 
the interest of the bondholders of these railroads must be sub- 
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Radial Buffer with Friction 


Compression Resistance 


BUFFER for service between the locomotive and 

tender is required to permit complete flexibility 

of movement between the two vehicles in passing 
through curves and turn-outs, as well as for side move- 
ment and rolling of the two vehicles with respect to each 
other. At the same time the buffer surfaces must always 
maintain contact. The development of lost motion sub- 
jects the drawbar and drawbar connections to destruc- 
tive shocks. 

The Franklin radial type buffer has for many years 
been the most effective means for accomplishing these 
ends. In this device the contact between the chafing plates, 
through the floating block, is maintained either by direct 
spring compression or by adjustable wedge behind the 





The Franklin Type E-2 Radial Buffer 


adjustable chafing plate on the tender. In the Franklin 
type E-2 radial buffer, which has recently been developed 
by the Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York, 
the same principles for universal flexibility of motion be- 
tween the engine and tender have been employed, but the 
direct spring compression behind the adjustable chafing 
plate has been replaced with spring-controlled frictional 
resistance which provides a resistance to compression of 
four to six times the magnitude of the forces which the 
unit is capable of transmitting to the drawbar connec- 
tions. Thus the relatively light force tending to separate 
the engine and tender reduces the loads causing wear on 
the drawbars and pins, while interposing a resistance to 
compression in buffing action which may be as great as 
the tractive force of the locomotive. This keeps the en- 
gine-tender connection tightly laced at all times so that 
the inertia of the tender becomes a part of the effective 
inertia of the locomotive in absorbing and damping longi- 
tudinal and nosing vibrations. 

The illustrations show clearly the principle on which 
the device is built. The tandem unit of two A.R.A. Class 
G springs, acting transversely on movable double-taper 
wedges, exerts the force which keeps the adjustable chaf- 
ing plate in contact with the stationary chafing plate 
through the floating block. This arrangement keeps the 
adjustable chafing plate constantly in proper alinement, 
preventing cocking which resulted from the failure or 
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weakening of one of the springs in the older arrangement. 
It also greatly simplifies the coupling and uncoupling of 
the engine and tender, as well as drawbar inspection and 
the inspection of the radial buffer itself. 

For assembling the wedges, springs and adjustable 
chafing plate in the buffer pocket the two Class G springs 
and spring seats are placed on an adjusting rod or bolt 
and compressed by drawing up the nut on the end of the 
rod. After the triangular wedge wearing plates have been 
placed in the back of the buffer pocket and the wedges 
are inserted, the adjustable chafing plate is then placed in 
position against the outer faces of the wedges and secured 
in the pocket by a pin and cotter. This passes through a 
slot in the chafing plate which permits the latter to adjust 
itself freely in service. The spring and spring-seat as- 
sembly is then slipped through the side of the pocket and 
into the central passages in the wedges. A spring-seat 
retainer is next slipped over the end of the spring seat 
and turned to the right, causing lugs on the retainer to 
lock in bayonet sockets in the wedge. A similar opera- 





Sections Showing the Interior of the Buffer Pocket 


tion at the other end of the springs completes the as- 
sembly. The removal of the nut from the adjusting rod 
releases the spring pressure, causing the spring seats to 
bear against the spring-seat retainers and thus against the 
wedges which tend to force the adjustable chafing plate 
outward. 

In connecting and disconnecting the locomotive and 
tender the use of the adjusting rod and nut to release 
the wedges from the spring pressure makes it unnecessary 
to use another locomotive to relieve the drawbar of the 
buffer load and release the drawbar pins. In the same 
manner the spring assembly may be removed from the 
buffer pocket and the wedges inspected without un- 
coupling the drawbar. 

The friction surfaces between the adjustable chafing 
plate, the wedges and the wedge bearing plates are so 
proportioned in area and angle as to reduce wear to a 
minimum. When wear accumulates, however, the re- 
lease of the spring pressure against the wedges by the 
use of the adjusting rod and nut permits the insertion of 
shims behind the wedge bearing plates at the rear of the 
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buffer pocket without the removal of any of the parts. 
The wedge bearing plates are simply moved forward and 
the shims inserted behind them through slots in the ends 
of the buffer pocket. 

The E-2 type radial buffer is applicable to existing 
locomotives as well as to new power. For existing loco- 
motives a separate buffer pocket is provided which can 
be bolted or welded to the tender frame. In the case 
of new power it forms an integral part of the tender- 
frame casting. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
Pa March 10 amounted to 612,402 cars, an increase of 

8,265 cars as compared with the week before and 
of 171,041 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. This was also an increase of 36,921 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of 1931. 
Coal and coke loading showed reductions as compared 
with the week before but all commodity classifications 
showed increases as compared with last year. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, March 10, 1934 











Districts 1934 1933 1932 
RE OO COLT Te 150,396 104,897 134,274 
Ses ee ee 5 biuneeteceted 125,972 85,790 112,253 
IN oh RS RS Ee Cea, Sa eaieiacehbies 45,583 30,816 41,328 
EE ere TT ee 94,246 70,517 91,962 
EE ES ES ee en eee 66,227 47,348 64,612 
CR TPES ig bo kv wie ene scvdbiccs« 82,229 64,245 84,767 
EE es ee ee 47,749 37,748 46,285 
Total Western Districts..............-.. 196,205 149,341 195,664 
Total All Roads..................00000 612,402 441,361 575,481 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............. 29,748 18,214 27,195 
RY OI 55 cae Sn 6 aa oa ero 9-0 Se toca grids wh 11,993 10,818 16,798 
er cighiis GINS otra car tere ara ein da ue wales ales 151,494 96,872 141,452 
ARERR AES RRO a oe ae ee ae ee 10,094 4,729 7,216 
SE IE Sogo 6. So re aciaretsicw sent 22,852 13,429 18,967 
Sa a eee ae 3,393 1,794 2,245 
SS 2 tt rr re ree 166,386 154,654 185,122 
POD as dc «be eeciccciconsccecses meee 140,851 176,486 
I aes aco oly adn bike mania wee 612,402 441,361 575,481 
EE a oe ee ee eer eae 604,137 481,208 559,479 
SR ee een errs 573,371 462,315 535,498 
I OO oie whic ck besa. deoraracboats 598,896 517,529 572,265 
NE Gay Oscar a ona oso eh nck ace 572,504 504,663 $61,535 

Cumulative total, 10 weeks.......... 5,702,970 4,817,343 5,644,952 


The freight car surplus for the last half of February 
averaged 374,683 cars, a reduction of 37,996 cars as 
compared with the first half of the month. The total 
included 225,032 box cars, 93,892 coal cars, 25,371 stock 


cars, and 12,422 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended March 10, 
totaling 43,494, were 9,123 cars above the total for the 
corresponding week in 1933 and 1,755 cars over the 1932 
loadings, according to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Cennections 
Total for Canada: 
NN a cengie ee eee ae wares 43,494 26,023 
SE, I sig ering 2 @aiciae eum ke 42,610 25,916 
oc a ch Sie nininnsd ine oe eee’ 41,463 23,465 
OS ae ener eee 34,371 15,72 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: . 
I SO I sg bi cieidsiacetinmrenw aie eaceeewre 405,354 222,434 
SE Ci aonb aidnee 6s tere mewed ame é 324,797 170,932 
» a, a. rere err 412,121 210,946 
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Revision of Merchandise Service 
Recommended 


Pooling, storedoor collection and delivery, simplified 
charges, and co-ordination urged by 
Eastman organization 


OOLING of all rail merchandise services into two 
? competing agencies, storedoor collection and de- 
livery, revision of rates and classification provisions 
to substitute a cost basis of charges, and co-ordination of 
rail and highway transportation are recommended by 
Co-ordinator Eastman’s Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice in a report on the transportation of merchandise by 
the co-ordinator on March 22 to the Regional Co-ordin- 
ating Committees of the carriers with a request that 
they report back to him by June 1. In his letter to the 
committees Mr. Eastman emphasized that merchandise 
traffic cannot be handled as it should be handled by the 
railroads alone or by the trucks alone and that both 
methods must be employed and linked together in proper 
co-ordination. 
For the pooled services it is recommended that repre- 
sentatives of the public chosen by the co-ordinator or 


-by the Interstate Commerce Commission should directly 


and continuously participate in the management of each 
agency, with veto power over acts tending unduly to 
create waste, to restrict competition, or impair service. 
A synopsis furnished with the report follows: 


SYNOPSIS OF MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC REPORT 
Facts™ 


1. Rail carriers have lost the bulk of the available merchandise 
traffic which they formerly handled. 

2. The loss of rail merchandise traffic is due to correctable in- 
utility: (1) in service with respect to overall speed, complete- 
ness, convenience and safety, and (2) in tariffs with respect to 
complex classifications and rate schedules, rigorous’ packing re- 
quirements, cartage, and multiple rates as well as to rate level 
which in some cases is too high. 

3. Highway freight carriers are operating at a small but in- 
adequate profit above costs. 

4. Freight forwarders are operating at a profit to themselves 
and to the railroads which they patronize. Their operations are 
efficient and advantageous to some shippers but are detrimental 
to competing rail carriers and conducive to rate demoralization. 

5. Rail L. C. L. and rail express traffics in 1932 failed to earn a 
full proportion of total operating expenses and taxes by approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 but earned approximately $107,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the out-of-pocket cost of providing the service. 

6. Economies in rail merchandise transportation which appear 
possible through integration of traffics, organizations, facilities 
and service and modernization of service, tariffs and operative 
~—— aggregate over $100,000,000 per year. 

As now conducted highway transportation of merchandise 
is ew Be more economical than rail transportation for all dis- 
tances. Realization of the potential improvements in rail service 
and methods would make rail transportation generally the more 
economical for distances over 150 miles. Highway transportation 
for distances. under 75 miles would continue to be the more 
economical. 


Recommendations 


1. Consolidate rail L. C. L., express and forwarder traffics and 
pool all rail merchandise services into two competing merchandise 
agencies, each operating throughout the United States, of com- 
parable traffic and financial strength, owned by the railroad com- 


* Based on Survey of Conditions as indicated by statistics of 1932 
operations. 
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panies which respectively serve them, operated by an independent 
management in which the public is represented, under contracts 
encouraging direct and economical routing but protecting the 
revenues of each participating carrier. 

2. Collect and deliver merchandise at the patrons’ door and 
transport it in shock-proof equipment at overall speeds in excess 
of 20 miles per hour. 

3. Simplify classification, liberalize packing requirements and 
adapt the express system of charges to all merchandise traffic by 
substituting for present scales a scale based upon cost plus a fair 
profit. 

4. Co-ordinate rail and highway, by contract, joint rates, lease 
or ownership, so that merchandise will be concentrated at and 
distributed from a limited number of key concentration stations 
by highway and moved between such stations by rail in car lots. 


The report deals with the conditions which have re- 
sulted from the development of competing agencies for 
the transportation of merchandise, the nature and extent 
of the competition, and the respective spheres of econ- 
omic utility of each agency. The objectives of the sur- 
vey were improvement of service and reduction of waste 
by encouraging transportation by each agency within 
its respective field of service and operative utility. It 
points out that in 1932 rail l.c.l. and express services 
handled about 18,000,000 tons of merchandise, less than 
37 per cent of the average amount handled in the three 
years 1923 to 1925, inclusive. Rail merchandise traffic 
began to decline in 1925 at the rate of from 2 to 4 per 
cent per year until 1929; a period during which the 
volume of merchandise available for transportation sub- 
stantially increased. From 1929 to 1930 it decreased 18 
per cent; from 1930 to 1931, 23 per cent; from 1931 to 
1932, 33 per cent; and from the first nine months of 
1933, 7 per cent. About two-thirds of the traffic for- 
merly handled by rail 1.c.l. and express services, accord- 
ing to the report, now moves by other agencies, which in- 
clude motor vehicles, freight forwarders, and water 
carriers. Over one-half of the highway tonnage was 
transported distances in excess of 50 miles, and patrons 
state that this diversion is due to lower total charges and 

better service with respect to speed, completeness, 
convenience and safety of lading. “Remedies for present 
conditions in the field of merchandise traffic,” the report 
finds, “should be designed to reduce waste and prevent 
uneconomic handling of traffic by integrating services, 
modernizing operations and tariffs, and co-ordinating 
transportation instrumentalities.” 

The term “merchandise” as used in the report em- 
braces all property transported by carriers except milk, 
property shipped in carload lots, and property trans- 
ported by pipe lines. The carriers whose operations are 
covered by the report include railroads, express com- 
panies, forwarders, water carriers, and highway carriers. 
The report is in three sections. The first section contains 
a summary of the revelant facts, which is elaborately 
supported by exhibits. The second section is a brief 
diagnosis of the conditions shown by the survey to re- 
quire correction, and of the causes which produce those 
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conditions, together with an indication of the general 
nature of the remedy which must be applied. The third 
and final section outlines definitely a possible remedy. 

“This report is the product of the Section of Trans- 
portation Service,” Mr. Eastman said, in his letter to 
the committees, “and I have in no way endeavored to 
control Or influence the conclusions reached. The great- 
est of credit is due to Mr. J. R. Turney, the director of 
the Section, to his principal assistant, Mr. Walter Bock- 
stahler, and to his assistants, Mr. A. F. White and Mr. 
R. C. King. Special mention should also be made of 
Mr. R. T. Hoskinson, whose services were loaned by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts, and Mr. W. 
Harmon. The work has been characterized, not only 
by vision, penetration, and an ability to discover and 
analyze facts, but by extraordinary diligence. The 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has been of much 
assistance. 

“T take this occasion, also, to express appreciation of 
the help given by the advisory committees mentioned in 
Mr. Turney’s letter of transmittal, particularly by the 
committee made up of the president of the Railway 
Express Agency, three railroad vice-presidents, and my 
three regional traffic assistants. This committee spent 
literally weeks of time in going over the report, with 
much benefit to the final result. 

“T am quite willing to assume responsibility for the 
statement of facts in the report, because I know that 
they have been checked and rechecked in every possible 
way. Some of them are necessarily based on estimates 
or assumptions which may later, as recorded statistics 
become available, prove to be somewhat in error; but 
I do not believe that the margin of error will be great.” 
The letter continues : 


So far as the remedy is concerned which the third section of the 
report presents, I trust that it will be received in the spirit in 
which it is offered by the Section of Transportation Service. 
After all of the study which the Section has given to this prob- 
lem, it would have failed in its duty if it had stopped with the 
presentation of conditions requiring correction, without suggesting 
any definite means of remedy. The remedy outlined is presented 
with no thought that it is necessarily the final word on the sub- 
ject, but in the belief that it will be helpful in arriving at the 
ultimate solution. 

It would be most unfortunate if the railroads should regard the 
report, or any of it, as an indictment of railroad management, 
and direct their thought to the preparation of a brief in defense. 
The conditions which exist are not presented by way of criti- 
cism, but as conditions which cannot be dealt with successfully 
by the individual railroad managements and which now require 
collective consideration and action. The need for such treatment 
has been precipitated by very recent developments in the trans- 
portation field. The report is not concerned with criticism or 
blame, if, indeed, there is any to be assigned. Its objective i is the 
correction of conditions which require correction, and it is im- 
material whether correction is obtained by the particular means 
suggested or by some other means. It is upon this same ob- 
jective that I hope that the thought of the railroad industry will 
concentrate, instead of upon the preparation of an answer to an 
assumed indictment. 


Collective Action Required 


Permit me to emphasize, however, the thought that the correc- 
tion of these conditions requires collective action on the part of 
the railroads. I am thoroughly persuaded that they cannot be 
corrected without introduction of the principle of pooling. This 
merchandise traffic cannot be successfully handled on an indi- 
vidual railroad basis. The essence of any solution of the prob- 
lem must be concentration and simplification, as opposed to 
diffusion and complexity, and there is no way to attain these 
ends other than to handle the traffic collectively on a basis which 
probably must be nation-wide. A further essential, I believe, is 
coordination of the different forms of transport, and the use of 
each in its proper economic sphere. Merchandise traffic cannot be 
handled as it should be handled, by the railroads alone or by the 
trucks alone. Both methods of transport must be employed and 
linked together in proper coordination. 

The report discusses the rate situation, and suggests a new 
method of making rates for this merchandise traffic. I realize 
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that as Co-ordinator I have no control over rates, and that any 
new system of rates which may be created must receive the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after appro- 
priate investigation and consideration, before it can be adopted. 
However, it is evident that rates are an integral and highly im- 
portant part of the problem, and that no discussion of existing 
conditions would be complete which neglected this phase of the 
situation. I regard it as certain that the system of merchandise 
rates must be greatly simplified, as the express rates were sim- 
plified by the Commission 20 years ago, and that many of the 
present rates must ‘be reduced. The plan suggested in the re- 
port is worthy of careful consideration. I am not com- 
mitted to it, and still less is the Commission committed to it. 
All interested parties must have their day in court, if they so de- 
sire, before a change can be made. This matter of rates, however, 
is an essential part of the problem and cannot be overlooked or 
disregarded. 

As you know, Section 7 (a) of the Emergency Act makes it 
the “duty of the regional co-ordinating committees and the Co- 
ordinator to give reasonable notice to, and to confer with, the 
appropriate regional labor committee or committees upon the 
subject matter prior to taking any action or issuing any order 
which will affect the interest of the employees, and to afford the 
said labor committee or committees reasonable opportunity to 
present views upon said contemplated action or order.” 

I strongly urge the regional co-ordinating committees to bring 
the railroad employees into consultation on this matter early in 
its consideration. It calls for wise forethought and insight into 
the future on the part both of the managements and of the em- 
ployees. I wish very much to make this point as clear as I am 
able to make it, for it is of the utmost importance to all con- 
cerned. We are here dealing with a branch of railroad service 
which is in a decline, a decline which set in long before the 
present depression. The shrinkage in this traffic has been intensi- 
fied by the depression, but is largely independent of it. Unless 
something is done to change conditions which now exist, this 
decline will continue. The best possible service must be furnished 
at the lowest possible cost. It is essential that rates be reduced on 
much of the traffic. With such changes, there is excellent pros- 
pect that the traffic will increase very materially in volume, for 
under present business methods, merchandise traffic (i. e., traffic 
in small lots) is more important than ever before. Without such 
changes, the traffic will continue to fall off, after a temporary 
pick-up as general business conditions improve. 

It is the aim of the report which I am herewith submitting, to 
disclose the reasons for the decline and to point the way to the 
changes which are necessary. These changes will involve some 
displacement of labor for a time, but they will open the door to a 
gain in traffic for the future which will add to employment. The 
employees cannot wisely confine their attention to the immediate 
present without thought of the morrow. On the other hand, the 
managements cannot wisely disregard the suffering.which present 
displacement of men will cause. The economies which will be 
realized, even allowing for rate reductions, and the traffic which 
will be "gained will provide a means of alleviating this distress. 
I believe most sincerely that there is opportunity for adjustment 
of this matter to mutual advantage, if it is approached by both 
sides in the right spirit and with an understanding of the things 
which are at stake. It is for this reason that I strongly urge 
early consultation and conference. 

Having knowledge of the study which has already been made 
of this merchandise traffic and which is reflected in the report 
herewith submitted, and of the extent to which it has already 
been given consideration by officers of railroads, express com- 
panies, and car- forwarding companies, I believe that the regional 
co-ordinating committees should be able to report back to me 
definitely on this matter not later than June 1, 1934, and I shall 
expect such a report within that time. 


Mr. Turney’s memorandum to the co-ordinator said 
that the recommendations (Section III) were framed 
after receiving the advice of the several committees 
(rail, highway and forwarders) and may or may not ex- 
press the views of any member of those committees, and 
are offered solely upon behalf of the Section. Based 
entirely upon the evidential data considered in the re- 
port the three committees unanimously concurred i 
principle with the findings and conclusions of fact (Sec- 
tions I and IT) although not necessarily in the statement 
thereof or in the computations or estimates therein. 


Traffic Redistribution 


The report shows that over 3,000,000 tons of merchan- 
dise are moving by highway for distances of over 250 
miles, and over 12,000,000 tons for distances between 
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50 and 250 miles. Approximately 10,000,000 tons of 
lc. freight are being hauled by rail for distances under 
50 miles, the bulk of which could be more efficiently 
handled by highway. Co-ordination as a supplement 
to modernized service and tariffs, therefore, it says, 
would result in the exchange of this tonnage so that 
there should be returned to the rails at least 10,000,000 
tons of long haul traffic now moving by highway, and 
there should be diverted to the highway an equivalent 
amount of short haul tonnage now moving by rail. 


Charges 


It is recommended that the present system of express 
rates be applied to all merchandise, revised in the follow- 
ing particulars: 


(1) The distance between express blocks should be 
measured in degrees of latitude and/or longitude instead 
of in miles. This will then make it possible to determine 
the rates between two points by computing the difference 
of their latitudes and longitudes, thereby eliminating the 
necessity for station directories, point to point rates, etc. 

(2) The scale of rates should be based upon full 
operating cost and taxes plus a fair profit for both line 
and terminal operations. The charges so designed 
should make unprofitable the handling of merchandise 
by highway for distances in excess of 150 miles, and 
the handling of merchandise by rail for distances under 
75 miles. This basic scale should be converted into rates 
for the three classes described, having due regard, in 
the construction of such scales, for differences in cost 
arising because of density (weight per cubic foot) of 
articles within the class, and also because of transporta- 
tion conditions in different territories. 

(3) Special charges independent of the transportation 
rate structure should be made for custodian service, 
C. O. D. service, split deliveries, messenger service for 
the protection of valuable articles, and also for aggrega- 
tion of small parcels into quantity lot shipments. 


Equipment 


Rail equipment for the handling of merchandise 
should be modernized, the report says. For the present 
the express and baggage car equipment is sufficiently 
shock-proof and capable of sufficient speed for mer- 
chandise service, although the excessive tare weight and 
deficiency in potential cubical capacity, dimensions con- 
sidered, tend to make it obsolete. Temporarily, box cars 
can be made reasonably serviceable for transportation of 
merchandise by the installation of non-harmonic springs, 
improved high-speed brakes and wheels. As the present 
equipment, express and freight, wears out, it should be 
replaced with light shock-proof equipment primarily de- 
signed for merchandise service. This equipment should 
include containers, truck bodies and other units inter- 
changeable between the chassis of rail and highway 
vehicles. 


THe Lone IsLanp plans this year to run 166 special excursion 
trains for fishermen to Montauk and other points at the east 
end of Long Island. In running 54 such excursions last year, 
during the months April to November, inclusive, the company 
found such liberal patronage that this expansion of the service 
is now believed necessary. At Montauk, 118 miles from New 
York City, the road is establishing additional recreational fa- 
cilities, and the boats there will be able to accommodate between 
2,000 and 3,000 fishermen a day. The company’s docks and 
other property at Montauk and at Greenport have been leased 
to H. W. Major. An information bureau for fishermen has 
been established in the Pennsylvania station, New York City. 
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D. & H. Wage Hearing 


N an effort to stabilize employment and compensa- 
| tion in the train and engine services the Delaware 

& Hudson, about two years ago, introduced its so- 
called guaranteed monthly wage payment. ‘This plan, 
in addition to guaranteeing monthly wage minima, 
changed the basis of payment from mileage-or-hours 
(whichever exceeds) to hours only, eliminating arbitrary 
rules which hampered the efficiency and flexibility of 
operation and required payment for work not done. 

At various times during the year 1932 this plan was 
agreed to for a one-year trial by the local brotherhood 
organizations representing the conductors, the firemen 
and the trainmen; in the case of the engineers, however, 
the brotherhood organization failed to accept the agree- 
ment, although a majority of the individual engineers 
voted to do so and it was made effective with that group. 
At the end of the first year’s operation the conductors’ 
organization renewed the agreement, as did a majority 
of the engineers. The trainmen and firemen, however, 
refused to continue the agreement and eventually the 
controversy was submitted to mediation, but without 
result. Eventually strike votes were taken, not only by 
the trainmen and firemen, but by the engineers and 
conductors as well. 

President Roosevelt, in the face of the threatened 
strike, appointed a fact finding committee, which is now 
holding hearings in the Hotel Ten Eyck at Albany, N. Y. 
The chairman of the committee is Chief Justice Walter 
Parker Stacy, of the North Carolina Supreme Court. 
Justice Stacy on several occasions during 1926, ’27 and 
’28 and in 1931 served as an arbitrator in railway labor 
disputes. Another member of the committee, Dr. Wal- 
ton Hale Hamilton, is a professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity. He has had a long experience as an educator, 
two of his more important assignments before coming to 
Yale being professor of economics, Amherst College, 
1915-23, and professor of economics at the Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics and Government, 
1923-28. He is the author of several books, one on The 
Control of Wages being published in 1923. Admiral 
Henry Aristo Wiley, now retired from active service, is 
the other member of the committee. He served in the 
Spanish-American War, was appointed Commander of 
the U. S. S. Wyoming in, 1916, and later served with the 
Sixth Battle Squadron of the British Grand Fleet. Prior 
to his retirement he was commander of the United States 
Fleet, with the rank of Admiral. 

The first hearing was held on Thursday, March 15, at 
which time extended statements were made by the broth- 
erhood representatives, including J. F. Emerson, assist- 
ant grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers ; J. A. McBride, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and W. L. 
Reed, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. The railroad was represented by Col. J. 
Tabor Loree, vice-president and general manager, and 
Frederick Hanlon, supervisor of wages and working 
agreements. 

Hearings were also held on Friday, March 16, and 
Monday, March 19. No attempt was made to discuss 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the mileage 
system and the guaranteed monthly wage payment. The 
testimony thus far has been on the part of the brother- 
hood representatives, the railroad representatives appear- 
ing only as questions were asked of them, the plan being 
to hear the railroad side of the case when the brotherhood 
representatives have completed their presentation. 

The railroad is charged with a number of shortcom- 
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ings, including the failure to deal with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, rather than with its individual 
engineers, and for failure to comply with the terms of 
the Railway Labor Act. Efforts have also been made 
to discredit Frederick Hanlon, now supervisor of wages 
and working agreements, but formerly a general chair- 
man of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


Surprise Recess of Formal Hearings 


Without warning, and much to the surprise of those 
involved, Chairman Stacy on Tuesday morning an- 
nounced that temporarily the formal hearings would be 
recessed and the committee would meet with each of the 
groups separately in executive sessions. The committee 
held closed sessions all that day, alternating with the two 
groups, the brotherhood representatives being called in 
three times and the railroad representatives twice. No 
information was given out as to what transpired, but 
presumably the committee hoped in this way to expedite 
the proceedings, or possibly to find some satisfactory 
basis for mediation. 

The same procedure of holding executive sessions was 
followed on Wednesday. 


Katy Diners 
Air Conditioned 


T ii Missouri-Kansas-Texas is air conditioning four 


dining cars, No. 430 to No. 433, inclusive, and when 

this program is completed a fleet of seven air-condi- 
tioned dining cars will serve all through-trains on this 
road from St. Louis, Mo., to San Antonio, Tex. 

The outer body, underframe and trucks of these cars 
were built by the American Car & Foundry Company, in 
1921. The inside finish of mahogany was applied in the 
M-K-T passenger-car shops at Sedalia, Mo. The first 
of the cars sent to the shop for conditioning and general 
repairs has now been completed. 

These cars are receiving heavy repairs, and steel roofs 
are being applied, replacing the wooden ones. The new 
roof is welded instead of riveted, thus tending to 
eliminate the possibility of noises and leaks. Particular 
attention is given to the application of sufficient insula- 


Interior View of the “Swope Park,” One of Four M-K-T Diners Now 
Being Provided with the Safety-Carrier Air-Conditioning Equipment at 
the Sedalia (Mo.) Shops 
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tion to both the upper and lower roof sheets and the 
upper deck side wall and side walls of the cars. This in- 
sulation is of the 3-ply salamander type furnished by the 
Johns-Manville Corporation. 

The Safety-Carrier steam jet air-conditioning equip- 
ment, of six-ton capacity, is being installed in each of the 
four cars, with the air-cooling unit located in the upper 
deck over the buffet. The refrigerator unit is located over 
the lockers at the dining end of the car. The seating 
capacity of the cars is reduced from 36 to 30, in order to 
provide sufficient space for the equipment locker con- 
taining condenser-water and cold-water pumps and 
motors, make-up-water tank and switchboards. This 
locker is heavily insulated to eliminate any noise that the 
pumps may make, as well as the heat from the refrigera- 
tion unit overhead. 

Two air-ducts, 8 in. deep by 18 in. wide, insulated with 
l-in. cork, located one on each side of the car, are in- 
stalled in the upper deck and extend the full length of 
the dining room. Conditioned air is delivered from the 
cooling unit located above the buffet through the two 
ducts in the upper deck. At short intervals, boots or 
outlet ducts lead from the main cold-air ducts on each 
side to the bottom of the lower deck. Suspended along 
the lower deck is a molding which acts as a diffuser plate. 
The cold air coming from the outlet boots strikes this 
plate and spreads horizontally to each side, thus eliminat- 
ing any uncomfortable draft. A large Uni-Flow grille 
is located in the ceiling of the buffet through which the 
air is returned to the cooling unit where it is cooled and 
recirculated. Moisture can be added or removed from 
the air as required to insure proper humidity. The cool- 
ing unit is piped for steam for use in cold weather and 
both heating and cooling temperatures are automatically 
controlled by thermostats furnished by the Carrier En- 
gineering Corporation. Approximately 25 per cent of 
fresh air is drawn into the car through filters and mixed 
with the recirculated air. 

The car roof is reinforced at the hatch-cover openings, 
and the compartment in which the air-conditioning units 
are located is lined with steel to eliminate any possibility 
of hair or dirt from the insulation passing through the 
air-conditioning unit into the car. 

A 5-kw. body-hung generator, furnished by the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company, supplies the elec- 
trical power of the air-conditioning system, and a 4-kw. 
body-hung generator on the opposite end of the car sup- 
plies the power for the car lighting. An Exide 1,000- 
amp.-hr. battery is furnished to supply power at low 
speeds or at intermediate stops. 

The cars are also being equipped with A.R.A. Type-E 
couplers and with American Car & Foundry Co. center- 
ing device and coupler carrier. The interior of the car 
is finished in mahogany and light colored lacquer, and 
decorated by Marshall Field & Co. 


THE GREAT WESTERN OF GREAT BRITAIN has recently inaugu- 
rated an intensive training course designed to develop its traffic 
solicitors into efficient salesmen of transportation. One hundred 
employees have just completed the course which not only aquaints 
them with the latest developmnts on the G. W. R. and its facili- 
ties for service but also devotes special attention to the develop- 
ment of qualities of salesmanship. 

Nothing is left to chance in the training of the men, the Great 
Western announcement says. They must be able to sum up 4 
client “in the twinkling of an eye” and vary their method of ap- 
proach accordingly. They are required to have the interests of 
the shipper in mind and to advise the latter on his transporta- 
tion problems, leaving a good impression whether business has 
resulted or not. 
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Motor Transport Section 


Steady Traffic Growth for Railway 
Express Motor Transport 


Highway freight subsidiary of Express Agency making substantial 
progress despite unfavorable conditions 


of the depression and that it is operating in two of 

the most highly competitive territories in the United 
States, Railway Express Motor Transport, Inc., the 
highway freight subsidiary of the Railway Express 
Agency, has proved its ability to attract the substantial 
support and patronage of shippers. Since the beginning 
of its operations more than a year and a half ago the 
company has had a steadily increasing traffic, and there 
is every indication that the traffic increases will continue 
in the future. Railway Express Motor Transport has 
definitely passed beyond the experimental stage and is 
now operating successfully on the basis of the lessons 
learned in the initial months of its existence. 

The entry of the Railway Express Agency into the 
field of transportation of freight by motor truck over 
the highways, which had been long anticipated, took 
place on August 22, 1932, when the subsidiary was or- 
ganized and two truck routes were established, one be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., 97 miles, and the 
other between Chicago and South Bend, Ind., also 97 


* spite of the fact that it was organized in the depths 





miles. The operation of trucks by the express agency 
in over-the-road freight service had been advocated for 
several years, because of the belief that a company 
owned by all the railways could provide such service 
as an effective railway answer to independent motor 
truck competition. 


Intense Competition in Territories Served 


To test this theory in actual operation, organization 
of the subsidiary company was carried out, and in order 
to make the test severe, the express agency chose, as 
the scene of its original highway freight operations, 
routes where the competitive situation is about as bad 
as anywhere in the country. Both routes are of an in- 
terstate character so that truck competition has been 
little restrained by regulation. In addition, there is 
frequent railway service between the points served by 
the motor transport company’s trucks. The competi- 
tion is keen between Chicago and South Bend, but even 
more so between Chicago and Milwaukee, where more 
different types of transportation service are available 





International Tractor and Lapeer Semi-Trailer Used by Railway Express Motor Transport for Over-the-Road Movement of Freight 
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to shippers, probably, than between any other two cities 
in the United States. Two steam railways, a high- 
speed electric railway and the lake steamship lines serve 
the Chicago-Milwaukee territory. In addition, there 
is intensive truck competition, not only from uncertifi- 
cated operators of interstate truck service but also from 
carriers holding certificates for intrastate operation. 

The choice of these two routes by the express agency 
was deliberate. The management wanted to know if 
dependable freight service on the highways, backed by 
a well-known and experienced organization, would be 
appreciated by and would receive the support of large 
shipping concerns, in spite of any competition. The 
management felt that if its trucks could succeed be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee and between Chicago 
and South Bend, they could succeed anywhere. That 
the experiment has succeeded in spite of the difficulties 
surrounding it is indicated by the record of the traffic 
which has been handled by the motor transport organiza- 
tion’s trucks. 

Experience has shown the advisability of a few 
changes in the company’s operating methods, although 
basically those adopted at the outset have fully justified 
themselves. The practice of providing overnight serv- 
ice, with late receipt of freight, and delivery early in 
the morning, has been maintained unchanged. Thus, 
the original schedules between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and between Chicago and South Bend are still in effect. 
The tractors and trailers used by Railway Express Motor 
Transport leave both: Chicago and Milwaukee at 7:30 
p. m. and proceed to the other end of the line, with local 
stops at Evanston, Ill., Waukegan, Kenosha, Wis., and 
Racine, reaching their destinations at 12:30 a. m. They 
then turn around and return to their starting points, 
leaving at 1:30 a. m. and arriving at 5:30 a.m. On the 
return trip, the tractors and trailers handle only through 
freight between Chicago and Milwaukee. For the pur- 
pose of operating convenience, shipments are divided 
according to their destination and business for inter- 
mediate points is moved on the early evening schedules, 
while through business is held for the late schedules. 
The early schedules likewise pick up freight at inter- 
mediate points for delivery to points beyond, and al- 
though the late schedules are designed particularly for 
through business between Chicago and Milwaukee, these 
can also handle traffic to intermediate points when this 
is necessary. 

Between Chicago and South Bend, one round trip 























per day is scheduled, with departure from South Bend 
at 7:30 p. m., arrival at Chicago at midnight, departure 
from Chicago at 1 a. m. and return to South Bend at 
5 a. m. Intermediate points served on the Chicago- 
South Bend line are Hammond, Ind., Gary and Michi- 
gan City. It will be seen that these schedules allow 
ample time for the late pick-up of freight and for early 
morning delivery, well before the opening of business. 

The original routes have been changed slightly to 
include Mishawaka, Ind., and Elkhart, the latter point 
approximately 12 miles east of South Bend. The in- 
clusion of these points has enabled Railway Express 
Motor Transport to adjust itself better to competitive 
conditions, and has not required material alteration of 
the original schedule between Chicago and South Bend. 

One important practice which has been adopted since 


(Continued on page 446) 


C. & N. W. Starts Storedoor 
Delivery for Automobiles 


TOREDOOR delivery of an unusual sort was pro- 
S vided for the first.time on March 14, when the Chi- 

cago & North Western began to furnish complete 
transportation service for Chevrolet automobiles from the 
factory in Janesville, Wis., to dealers in Chicago and 
vicinity. Under the new arrangement, believed to be the 
first of its kind to be offered by any railroad in the 
United States, automobiles are moved in carload lots 
by rail between Janesville and Chicago, and at the latter 
point are delivered by means of tractors and specially 
designed semi-trailers to the consignee automobile 
dealers. 

The North Western has entered into contracts with 
two companies for the unloading of the automobiles from 
railroad cars and the completion of their delivery. One 
of the contractors is the Railway Express Agency, the 
equipment of which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The other contractor is the Madden Brothers 
Co-ordinated Transportation Company. 

Approximately 20 carloads of automobiles a day are 
moving into the Wells Street station of the North 
Western under this new arrangement. 


Railway Express Agency Tractor 
and Semi-Trailer, at Wells St 


Western, Being Loaded w 


Dealers in the Chicago District 





Station of Chicago & North 
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Two Bus and Truck Regulatory Bills 
Compared 


Rayburn Bill and that proposed by Co-ordinator Eastman 
alike in major respects but different in 
some important details 


OMPARISON of the Rayburn bill, H. H. 6836, for 
C the regulation of interstate motor coach and motor 

truck transportation, and the bill proposed by Co- 
ordinator Joseph B. Eastman in connection with his re- 
port on the regulatory situation in the transportation 
field indicates that the co-ordinator of transportation 
and the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives are 
not far apart in their conclusions as to how much and 
what kind of motor transport regulation is needed. The 
Rayburn bill was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 12. It contains provisions which would 
apply, to both common and contract carriers by bus and 
truck, the principal regulatory measures which have been 
urged for a number of years by the railways, the state 
regulatory commissions, the electric railways and the 
American Highway Freight Association which formerly 
represented common carrier truck operators. Provisions 
of this bill were reported in the Railway Age of January 
20, page 80-1. 

The bill suggested by Co-ordinator Eastman was a part 
of his report on transportation regulation which was sub- 
mitted to the President on March 10. Like the Rayburn 
bill, it proposes to subject interstate operators of motor 
coaches and motor trucks, whether providing common 
carrier or contract carrier service, to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which would utilize 
the state regulatory commissions or regulatory boards in 
the performance of its duties. Regulation of rates, serv- 
ice and operation in much the same manner as that pro- 
vided in the Rayburn bill is proposed. 

Although substantially similar in most respects, the 
provisions of the Rayburn bill and of that suggested by 
Co-ordinator Eastman are unlike in some particulars. 
In his report to the President, Mr. Eastman included a 
synopsis of his regulatory proposals which incorporated 
a comparison with corresponding provisions in the Ray- 


burn bill. An abstract of this portion of the report 
follows: 


Declaration of Policy 


Section 302 (of the bill proposed by Co-ordinator Eastman) 
declares it to be the policy of Congress to foster and promote 
sound economic conditions among motor carriers and promote 
the public interest, to improve the relations of all carriers and 
co-ordinate their regulation, and to co-operate with the states 
in administering the Act. It is in substitution for the provisions 
of Section 5 (c) of the Rayburn bill. [Section 5 (c) of the 
Rayburn bill reads, “Nothing contained in Section 500 of the 
Transportation Act shall be construed as expressing a preference 
by Congress for rail or water transportation over transportation 
by motor vehicles, or to affect in any manner the issuance of a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity under the pro- 
visions of this Act; and nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed as a declaration by Congress of the relative importance 
to the public of the several kinds of transportation.”—Editor] 


Broader Definition of “Interstate Commerce” 


Section 303 (a) contains definitions. That of “joint board” is 
not in the Rayburn bill, and those of interstate and foreign com- 


merce and operation and of common and contract carriers are 
somewhat different from those in that bill. The definition of 
“interstate commerce” has been changed to include the move- 
ment of passengers or property between points within the same 
state but through another state, and also to include movement 
within a state in conjunction with interstate carriers by rail, 
water or motor vehicle. The terms “interstate operation” and 
“foreign operation” are similarly modified. The term “com- 
mon carrier” has been clarified by including all operators who 
transport passengers or property for the general public, whether 
over regular or irregular routes. The term “contract carrier 
has been more specifically defined by indicating that only such 
carriers as engage in transportation through the means of special 
or individual contracts are to be so classed. In Paragraph 12, 
the motor operations of forwarding companies are made subject 
to the Act. Subsection (b) exempts intra-municipal and casual 
or occasional transportation, except as otherwise ordered by the 
commission. ; : 

Section 304, which defines the general powers and duties of 
the commission, does not include Paragraph 5 of Section 2 (a) 
of the Rayburn bill, because the latter unduly restricts the power 
of the commission to issue purely administrative orders, other 
than as to accounts and récords, without a hearing. The con- 
stitutional requirement of due process is an adequate protection 
for the carriers. The phrase “not inconsistent with the police 
powers of the states” in subsection (a) of the Rayburn bill also 
is omitted, as being unduly restrictive of federal action in the 
administration of matters over which the states have jurisdiction 
under the policy power in the absence of an assertion of federal 
authority. 


Reference to Joint Boards 


In order to facilitate the administration of the Act and to 
utilize the knowledge of local conditions of state officials, Section 
305 of the proposed bill provides for reference to joint boards 
of substantially all matters of administration arising under the 
Act. The reference of such matters is mandatory in all cases 
where not more than three states are involved, and is optional 
in all other cases. 

A time limit of 45 days, subject to extension by the commis- 
sion, for the decision of matters referred to the joint boards, has 
been added. Recommendations of the joint boards are to become 
the orders of the commission if, after 20 days, no exceptions are 
filed by the parties affected and no stay or postponement is made 
by the commission. Provision is also made for the assignment 
by the commission of one or more of its examiners to assist a 
joint board. 

The joint boards are to be composed of one member from 
each of the states affected. In the event a state fails to designate 
a member of such a board, the commission is authorized to make 
the selection. There are also special provisions with respect to 
appointments of the members of joint boards where a foreign 
country or less than three states are involved. 

The mandatory reference to joint boards of the states of mat- 
ters brought before the commission is regarded as an experi- 
mental provision to be retained only if it is found practical and 
useful, and to be repealed or amended if it proves unwieldly or 
results in friction between the states. 


Requirement of Operating Certificates 


Section 306 requires interstate common carriers to obtain cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity. It adds a further 
proviso to Section 4 of the Rayburn bill to the effect that an 
intrastate common carrier need not obtain a federal certificate 
to engage in interstate commerce between points within the state 
in which it operates. 

Section 307 provides for issuance of certificates to applicants 
found to be fit, willing, and able to furnish the proposed service 
and whose services are or will be required in the present or 
future public interest. Common carriers in operation on Jan- 
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uary 1, 1934, may secure certificates on application without show- 
ing public convenience and necessity. 

Section 308 provides for the designation of the routes and 
termini over or between which a common carrier may operate 
or the territory which it may serve under its certificate. There 
is added to Section 6 of the Rayburn bill a provision which au- 
thorizes the commission to require service to intermediate and 
off-route points. This addition is intended to enable the com- 
mission to require a more complete discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of a common carrier. The commission possibly will find 
it practicable to promulgate general rules or regulations which 
will obviate conflicts between the local authorities and the car- 
riers. 


Permits for Contract Carriers 


Section 309 provides that contract carriers shall secure per- 
mits to operate in interstate commerce. Before such permits are 
issued, applicants must show that they are fit, willing and able 
to furnish the proposed service and that the service is not in- 
consistent with the public interest. This provision is the same as 
that of Section 7 of the Rayburn bill. However, in subsection 
(c) it is provided that a carrier may hold more than one type 
of authorization over the same route or in the same territory 
if, in exceptional cases, for good cause shown, the commission 
determines that the holding of both a certificate and a permit 
is consistent with the public interest. 

Section 310 provides for the issuance of brokerage permits 
to insure respons'bility of transportation agents or brokers and 
to lessen the present evils of brokerage in transportation. It is 
the same as Section 8 of the Rayburn bill. 

Section 311 provides for the suspension or revocation of certifi- 
cates and permits for failure to conform to the terms of the 
Act or regulations or orders promulgated thereunder. It also 
provides for changes in and transfers of such authorizations 
upon the approval of the commission. These provisions are 
similar to those of Section 9 of the Rayburn bill. 


Merger or Acquisition of Control 


Section 312, somewhat similar to Section 10 of the Rayburn 
bill, requires the commission’s approval of any consolidation, 
merger or acquisition of control of common motor carriers, 
whether with or by other such common carriers of other corpora- 
tions, including railroads. It is more specific, although less re- 
strictive, than the Rayburn bill, as to the kinds of consolidations, 
mergers or acquisitions of control which may be approved by 
the commission. Authorization by the commission exempts the 
parties to such transactions from the operation of the “anti- 
trust” laws. 

Section 313 applies to common carriers by motor vehicle the 
provisions of Section 20 (a) of the present Interstate Commerce 
Act with respect to the issuance of securities, where the par 
value of outstanding securities and of those to be issued aggre- 
gates more than $500,000. There is no similar provision in the 
Rayburn bill. 

Section 314, like Section 11 of the Rayburn bill, requires com- 
mon and contract carriers to provide insurance or other security 
for the public. To avoid legal difficulties, a proviso is added 
exempting contract carriers from carrying cargo and passenger 
insurance. This proviso also requires surety bonds for common 
carriers to insure their accountability for c. o. d. shipments. 


Regulation of Rates Like That of Railways 


Section 315 provides substantially the same regulation of rates, 
fares and charges of common carriers by motor vehicle as is 
applicable to rail carriers. Such rates, fares and charges are 
required to be just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. The 
commission has the power of investigation and suspension and 
may prescribe the maximum and/or minimum rates, fares or 
charges, after investigation or upon complaint or on its own 
initiative. Provision is also made for through routes and joint 
rates, established voluntarily or by order of the commission, 
between common carriers by rail and/or water. Section 12 of 
the Rayburn bill does not provide for joint rates. The proviso, 
contained in the Rayburn bill, which would deprive the com- 
mission of authority over intrastate rates to prevent unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce, is eliminated. It is 
not regarded as highly important, however, that this proviso 
should be eliminated, for such authority could later be given to 
the commission, if and when need therefor were shown. 

Section 316 provides substantially the same requirements as 
to filing, posting and observance of tariffs of common carriers 
as those for railroad tariffs. Changes in rates are to be made 
only on 30 days’ notice, unless, as in the case of the railroads, 
changes on shorter notice are permitted by special action of the 
commission. The free or reduced rate provisions of Section | 
(7) and 22 (1) of the present Interstate Commerce Act are 


made applicable to common carriers by motor vehicle. The Ray- 
burn bill limits such free or reduced transportation to employees 
of common carriers. 


Rates of Contract Carriers 


Section 317 requires contract carriers to file and publish their 
schedules, or contracts in the discretion of the commission, and 
to apply not less than the minimum charges specified therein. 
Changes therein may not be made on less than 30 days’ notice, 
except by permission of the commission. The commission may 
prescribe minimum charges if, after investigation upon complaint 
or on its Own initiative, it finds that the charges are unjustly 
discriminatory or otherwise contravene the public interest. This 
provision differs from Section 14 of the Rayburn bill in that the 
commission is not limited to considering the effect of such 
charges upon common carriers or ‘their regulation. 

Section 318 applies to common carriers by motor vehicle the 
provisions of Section 20 (11) of the present Interstate Com- 
merce Act with respect to receipts or bills of lading. There is 
no similar provision in the Rayburn bill. 

Section 319 incorporates provisions, like those in the present 
Interstate Commerce Act, for the regulation of accounts and 
records and for inspection of facilities and records of common 
and contract carriers. It is more specific than similar provisions 
in the Rayburn bill. , 

Section 320 is Section 16 of the Rayburn bill. It provides for 
designating statutory agents for service of process, orders and 
notices. 

Section 321, like Section 17 of the Rayburn bill, defines 
offenses and prescribes penalties. Subsection (c) covering re- 
bates is much broader than the corresponding section of the 
Rayburn bill and is substantially similar to Section 10 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Subsections (d), (e) and (f) re- 
lating to disclosure of information by exammers or carriers and 
to the falsification of records are added to conform to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act provisions. 

Section 322, like Section 18 of the Rayburn bill, relates to the 
extension of credit and the liability for payment of rates and 
charges. A sentence is added which makes the beneficial owner 
liable for the charges on shipments refused or abandoned at 
ultimate destinations. 


Powers of the States 


Section 323 relates to the powers of the states. Subsection 
(b) of Section 19 of the Rayburn bill is eliminated, because it 
conflicts with the definitions of interstate and foreign commerce 
stated in the proposed bill. A part of subsection (a) is eliminated 
as being unduly restrictive of federal action in respect of mat- 
ters over which the states have jurisdiction under their police 
power in the absence of federal regulation. ; : 

Section 324 provides the commission with authority to issuc 
and require the display of identification plates by all common 
and contract carriers subject to the Act. The Rayburn bill has 
no similar provision. It will aid enforcement of the Act. 

Section 325 provides for investigation and report to Congress 
of the need, if any, for federal regulation of the sizes and 
weights of motor vehicles and of the hours of labor of employees 
of all motor carriers and private carriers of property by motor 
vehicle. Section 304 gives the commission authority over the 
safety of operation and equipment of common and contract car- 
riers, as does Section 2 of the Rayburn bill. 


Steady Traffic Growth for 


Railway Express Motor Transport 
(Continued from page 444) 


the service began is the provision of free pick-up serv- 
ice on all freight.. Under the original tariff, free de- 
livery of freight handled by Railway Express Motor 
Transport was provided on all shipments, but there was 
a charge of 10 cents per 100 Ib., with a minimum charge 
of 50 cents per shipment, on all consignments weighing 
less than 1,000 lb. There was no additional charge for 
the pick-up service on shipments weighing 1,000 Ib. or 
more. This restriction on the pick-up service proved 
an obstacle in the development of traffic and the extra 
charge was soon dropped. Under the tariff now in ef- 
fect, the motor transport company provides free collec- 
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Motor Transport Section 


tion and delivery on all freight handled, regardless of 
its volume. 

Another change in the tariff which proved effective in 
the development of the company’s business was the 
downward revision of rates between all points, which 
went into effect on December 1, 1932, a little more than 
three months after the operations began. Originally, 
the rates in effect were, generally speaking, less than 
one-half of the express rates between the same points 
and were somewhat higher than the railroad rates in 
effect on the same commodities for station-to-station 
service. The tariff which became effective on December 
1, 1932, brought the motor transport company’s rates 





Tables of Rates 
(In cents per 100 Ib.) 
Present Rates 
Original (Less than Present Rates 
Rates 2,000 Ib.) (2,000 Ib. te 10,000 Ib.) 








Class Class Class 
—_eeo _ = 
kts t 3 3 1 2 3 
Chicago and Kenosha, Wis.. 50 42 35 45 38 32 44to36 36to27 30to 21 
Chicago and Milwaukee, 

WL. sh snuwananeuasaes 58 50 41 53 45 37 49 to 40 41 to 30 33 to 24 
Chicago and Hammond, Ind. 37 32 26 34 29 24 33to25 28to20 23 to15 
Chicago and South Bend, 

a ee 59 51 42 54 46 38 49to 40 41 to 30 33 to 24 
Chicago and Elkhart, Ind... * * * 58 49 41 53 to44 44 to 34 36 to 27 


Milwaukee, Wis., and 


South Bend, Ind........ 77 66 54 70 60 49 68to 59 58 to 49 47 to 38 


* Not served when operation began. 





more nearly in line with those of competing motor truck 
companies operating in the same territory. 

A comparison of typical present rates with the original 
rates is shown in the accompanying tabulation. It will 
be seen that present rates on shipments weighing less 
than 2,000 lb. in some instances are as much as 7 cents 
per 100 Ib. less than the rates originally in effect. On 
the average, the reduction was about 4 cents per 100 lb. 
Much more substantial reductions in rates, however, 
have been offered through the sliding scale of charges 
for shipments weighing more than 2,000 Ib. Thus, 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, the first-class rate 
was originally 58 cents per 100 lb., while the present 
rate for shipments weighing less than 2,000 Ib. is 53 
cents and the current rate on shipments of greater 
weights ranges downward from 49 cents per 100 Ib. 
on a 2,000-lb. shipment to as low as 40 cents per 100 Ib. 
for a shipment of 10,000 Ib. of freight. In addition to 
the rates shown, Railway Express Motor Transport 
offers special low rates on still larger shipments, con- 
stituting full trailer loads. The sliding scale of rates, 
which is in accordance with competitive practice, has 
materially aided the motor transport company in solic- 
iting business, especially that of the larger shippers. 

The traffic handled by Railway Express Motor Trans- 
port is made up of a general run of freight, with some 
items moving in exceptionally large volume. Although 
the policy of the company does not permit publication 
of the nature of these larger shipments, it can be said 
that they represent the products of many of the leading 
shippers in the cities served. It is impossible also to 
publish statistics showing the actual volume of the com- 
pany’s business. However, the increase in the motor 
transport company’s traffic, as indicated by comparisons 
of business done in months of this year with that of a 
year ago, is striking. For example, in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1934, the tonnage handled by Railway Express 
Motor Transport represented increases of 149 per cent 
and 124 per cent, respectively, over the months of Jan- 
uary and February, 1933. Part of this increase can 
be traced to the improved status of general business in 
the territory served by the company, but part of it has 
come also as a result of increasing acceptance on the 
part of shippers of the features of the service rendered. 


Currently, the volume of business is requiring the 
use of additional truck equipment. Originally, four 
tractors and four 7!4-ton trailers were employed in 
the over-the-road movement of the company’s traffic. 
The tractors include one International, one Pierce-Ar- 
row, one White and one Diamond T. The semi-trailers 
are on Lapeer chasses and have round-front, enclosed, 
aluminum bodies, with doors for end loading, manu- 
factured by H. McFarlane & Co., Chicago. The bodies 
are 20 ft. in length and 8 ft. in width. 

This equipment is still in regular service, but its 
capacity has been overtaxed by the volume of business, 
and four truck units owned by the Railway Express 
Agency are now used more or less regularly in the 
motor transport company’s service. This equipment is 
contracted for by the motor transport company, as is 
the service of the Railway Express Agency trucks which 
are used at all points served for the collection and de- 
livery of freight at the doors of shippers and consignees. 


Railroad Wage Controversy 


Referred to Eastman 
(Continued from page 437) 


ordinated to the demands of those whom you represent so that 
the peak wage rates of 1929 may be restored on July 1, 1934. 
You speak of the bondholders as being the owners of the rail- 
roads. This they are only to the extent that the holder of a 
mortgage on a farm or a home is the owner if he may be com- 
pelled to foreclose the mortgage. 

In prior wage negotiations you used to contend that the stock- 
holders, who are the real owners of the railroads, must forego 
their dividends in the interest of the demands of railroad labor. 
Now that the equity of stockholders has been virtually destroyed 
so far as dividends on their stock holdings in many railroads 
are concerned, you argue that those who have invested in the 
bonds of railroad companies must likewise subordinate their 
contract right to interest on their investments, and the repay- 
ment of their principal, to the demands of railroad labor. We 
cannot believe that this arugment will find favor with those 
of the public who have sought to safeguard their future by 
investing their lifelong savings in railroad bonds, nor among 
those who have sought to assure the future of their families 
through savings deposits and life insurance, the integrity of which 
depends in large part upon the safety of investment in fixed 
obligations of this character. 

We cannot subscribe to the proposition that the national 
welfare will be promoted, or the best interest of railway workers 
served, by any deliberate policy of forcing into bankruptcy those 
railroads which thus far have avoided that calamity. Deflationary 
action of that character through repudiation of railroad obliga- 
tions can never be consistent with a program for increasing the 
purchasing power of the country through increased employment 
and stabilized earnings. 

You have dealt at considerable length in your statement with 
the average earnings of the lower paid groups of railroad 
employees, implying in some of your statements that the total 
number in the group is limited to the average compensation or 
less. Of course, this is erroneous for with any average figure 
those who receive earnings higher than the average may equal 
or even exceed in number those who earn the average or less. 
Dealing as you do with the earnings of the lower paid men, you 
neglect to say that it is not infrequent for certain classes of 
employees represented by you to earn more than $2.00 an hour 
and some upwards to $3.00 an hour. The monthly earnings of 
these men are restricted not by the railroads, but by your own 
organizations. 

The operation of the railroad industry requires many different 
types of workers. Some are skilled workers, but a large por- 
tion represents unskilled labor. The wage rates in the railroad 
industry have been built up to correspond with the character of 
service required, for it has always been necessary for the rail- 
roads to compete with industry in attracting men into their serv- 
ice. Consequently the wage rates paid to railroad workers have 
been evolved over a long period of time to reflect this situation. 

When all is said and done, the ultimate fact remains that in 
the year just ended the railroads which we represent operated 
at a deficit. As a whole they failed to earn their fixed charges. 
You assert that the capital structure of the railroads should be 
readjusted, presumably so that there would be less bonded 
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indebtedness, and consequently lower interest charges; this so 
that the ten per cent deduction in railroad wages may be elimi- 
nated and the peak rates of 1929 restored on July first. We 
cannot acquiesce in such a program as this. 

In the light of the position which you have taken in respect 
to the matters which we have been considering at this confer- 
ence it would seem that we have no alternative except to with- 
draw from your consideration our offer to defer a reduction in 
basic rates of pay, which we made in an earnest and sincere 
effort to cooperate with the President of the United States in 
order to aid in effecting a national recovery during the year 1934. 
Notwithstanding your declination on Saturday of this proposal, 
we are still willing that you should consider it. Your continued 
declination will, of course, make it necessary that we withdraw it. 

This will leave before us for consideration only our notice of 
a fifteen per cent. reduction in basic rates of pay to become 
effective on July 1, 1934. It was to consider that notice that this 
conference is held pursuant to the agreement between your 
Association and our Committee and under the Railway Labor 
Act. In that agreement you and we agreed that in the event 
that notices of a change in rates should be served by either party 
between February 15, 1934 and July 1, 1934, “the proceedings 
thereunder shall be conducted pursuant to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, and such proceedings shall be conducted 
nationally in order that the matter may be handled to a conclu- 
sion as expeditiously as reasonably possible.” 

We, therefore, call to your attention the fact that we are now 
here to proceed under the terms of that agreement and the 
provisions df the Railway Labor Act in respect to the notice 
heretofore served by the railroads upon you and the employees 
whom you represent. 

The Railway Labor Act requires that a conference, such as 
we have been holding, should be held in respect to such a notice. 
Unless we have misunderstood your position, you have, without 
reservation, declined to agree to the change of rates of which we 
have given notice. If that is so, and you persist in your rejection 
of our proposal to defer action thereunder on condition of a con- 
tinuance of the present arrangement until April 30, 1935, it 
would seem that nothing further is to be accomplished by 
continuing this conference. 


Whitney Asks 10 Per Cent Increase 


To this Mr. Whitney replied on Tuesday restating his 
former answer and saying that “in the belief that it 
might be possible to avoid controversy at this time, we 
have thus far refrained from requesting the increase in 
basic rates of pay amply justified by current economic 
developments. If you are determined to prosecute the 
controversy you have instituted, any reason for defer- 
ring our request is removed. Accordingly, we request 
that you consider this a counter-proposal and as formal 
notice of our desire to increase basic rates of pay by 10 
per cent effective on and after July 1, 1934.” The state- 
ment also included the following : 


Your reference to skilled and unskilled labor gives the impres- 
sion that low-paid railway workers are all unskilled. This infer- 
ence is not in keeping with the facts. The men being paid the 
extremely low wages, quoted in our statement, are skilled 
workers and carry responsibility far out of proportion to their 
a. Even if they were unskilled men the fact remains 
that they are earning less than one-half of the minima being 
recognized by the N.R.A. Codes and even by the charitable 
institutions of the country. 

You have referred to the wage rates of 1929 in your reply 
and have called them “the peak rates.” This, we believe to have 
been an error. There is no man upon your Committee unaware 
of the fact that 1929 rates were not the peak rates, but that they 
represent for practically every class of railway workers a level 
substantially below peak rates. We were not seeking here to 
establish peak rates but only to prevent continued wage deduc- 
tions. We note your reference to life insurance companies and 
savings banks; that statement addressed directly to those of the 
public who have deposits in savings banks and who have life 
insurance policies. You have not said so in so many words but 
there can be no question of the implication you intend to convey 
that a discontinuance of the wage deduction on July 1, 1934, 
will in some manner undermine the integrity of savings banks 
and life insurance companies. In this case the implication you 
have conveyed is unfortunate and unjustified. To give wide 
publicity to a statement questioning the integrity of these finan- 
cial institutions at a time when national recovery is well begun, 
but when the forces of the depression are not yet completely 
conquered, is an unwise subordination of public welfare to the 
desire of the railway security owners to maintain existing rail- 
way wage deductions. 


March 24, 1934 


The President’s reference to the low compensation 
received by some railroad employees, coupled with Mr. 
Whitney’s emphasis on that point in his statement of 
March 17 seems to throw some light on the motive 
behind the recent efforts of Administrator Johnson of 
the National Recovery Administration to assert some 
jurisdiction over railroad wages and employment. It 
had been reported that two letters addressed by General 
Johnson to the Association of Railway Executives sug- 
gesting that it take up with him the subject of a code, 
was pursuant to some plan for bringing the railroads to 
some extent into the NRA set-up for the purpose of 
bringing about an increase in wages for some of the 
lower-paid classes of railroad employees, such as the 
maintenance of way men and clerical employees. How- 
ever, General Johnson’s letters contained no indication 
of what was in mind and have been worded just as if 
the railroads were subject to the NRA like other un- 
regulated industries, in spite of the position taken by 
the President last summer that the railroads, both legally 
and practically, were outside its scope because of the 
numerous laws governing the railroads that were in 
existence before the NRA. Moreover the President has 
since reiterated the same position and has let it be known 
that he has had no further discussion of the matter with 
General Johnson. 

In a letter dated February 21 to the Association of 
Railway Executives, calling attention to the fact that 
no code has been filed with the NRA covering the rail- 
road transportation industry and also referring to the 
power of the President to impose a code, General John- 
son invited “immediate consideration of this matter.” 
To this R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, replied on February 24, calling attention to the 
statement made by Co-ordinator Eastman on September 
1 that a code for the railroads would be unwise and in- 
advisable, and saying that “it has been our understand- 
ing that this announced conclusion of the Co-ordinator 
was concurred in by the President, at least unofficially.” 
He therefore submitted on behalf of the railroads “that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act does not apply to 
railroads, and that it is fortunate for all members of the 
industry, including the employees, that it manifestly does 
not so apply.” 

On March 8 General Johnson addressed another let- 
ter to Mr. Fletcher saying that the letter of February 
21 was written “for the purpose of bringing about a 
correction of certain conditions in the railroad transpor- 
tation industry which have been brought to the attention 
of the President and which might, upon investigation, 
come within the provisions of Section 3(D) of the act,” 
and that he had assumed that the proper representatives 
of the association would take the subject up with him 
for discussion. He said he did not give any publicity 
to his letter and did not know “what motivated the asso- 
ciation to send copies of it to the newspapers,” and that 
a mere telephone call would have resulted in giving an 
opportunity to be heard, adding that he would be glad 
to “take the matter up at any time after this week.” 

Replying to this Judge Fletcher expressed surprise 
and said he had no information of conditions existing 
among the railroads which would warrant hearings be- 
fore the NRA, even if the roads, contrary to previous 
understanding, were subject to its jurisdiction. “It goes 
without saying,” he said, “that the railroads would in- 
vestigate any complaint presented by any of the agencies 
created for the purpose of adjusting differences in the 
railroad field.” He also added that he had not been re- 
sponsible for any publicity as to the general’s letter, but 
had merely sent copies of it to his clients. 

Section 3(D) provides that “upon his own motion or, 
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if complaint is made to the President that abuses inimical 
to the public interest and contrary to the policy herein 
declared are prevalent in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof,” and if no code therefor has been ap- 
proved by the President, the President, after public 
notice and hearing may prescribe and approve a code, 
which shall have the same effect as a code approved by 
the President in the usual way. A formal complaint 
asking the President to impose a code for the railroads 
was filed at the White House last August by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association and was the occasion for 
the opinion transmitted to the President at that time by 
Mr. Eastman. 

By way of keeping the railroad labor question to the 
fore in Washington the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce announced that it would hold a 
hearing beginning next week on the six-hour day bill, 
the train-limit bill and other proposed legislation which 
has been pressed by the labor organizations. The 
Senate committee recently held a hearing on the six- 
hour day proposal but has since given it no further 
consideration. 


New Book... 


Inland Transportation, by Sidney L. Miller. 822 pages, 9 in. by 
5Y% in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. Price $4. 


With the hope that it “may furnish helpful guidance to thought 
and to constructive action” in the country’s endeavors to solve 
its transportation problem, Dr. Miller presents in this new book 


‘a revision and extension of his earlier work—Railway Trans- 


portation—which was published in 1924. Railway problems of 
the past, the author now finds, were simple as compared with 
the present transportation problem. Because of this he holds 
that a soundly-reasoned national transportation plan must be 
evolved, since “the social cost of ‘muddling through’ as was done 
so largely with the railway problem will be such as to give 
pause to the most ardent advocates of laissez faire.” 

Opening with a brief introductory section, which outlines. the 
general character of transportation before the advent of 
railways, the book includes four subsequent sections dealing in 
turn with: Railway History of the United States; The Railway 
Service; Some Economic Aspects of Transport; and Modern 
Transport. This latter section embraces discussions of the de- 
velopment and problems of motor transportation; the revival 
of inland waterways and an economic analysis thereof; and air 
transportation. 

In the clesing chapter—A National Transportation Policy— 
Dr. Miller has included much pertinent comment as he considers 
what emergency financial aid railways require; what changes in 
transport regulatory legislation are desirable; what railway 
management, the public and regulatory authorities may do to 
aid in the solution of the transport problem; and what co- 
ordination of facilities is essential, He finds in general that 
“the body of law under which the railways are now regulated 
is relatively sound, essentially complete ;” and, in connection with 
highway transportation, that “common and contract carriers of 
persons and/or property should be subjected to comprehensive 
regulation, intra-and interstate—with rates based primarily upon 
total costs of highway operation and modified in such manner as 
public policy shall demand.” The italics here, as elsewhere in 
this review, are the author’s and, in connection with costs of 
highway operation, he had previously said that “There seems to 
be no logical basis for placing upon general property so large a 
portion of the costs of highway construction and maintenance, 
including city streets, as now rests there; a greater portion of 
the cost burden should rest upon the highway user. This aug- 
mented burden should be apportioned upon the basis of costs 
as determined by impartial and detailed studies—but enough is 
now known to justify an increase in the proportion of the burden 
borne by vehicles of maximum width, length, and weight, or 
which approach that maximum.” Also, it is the author’s view 
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that “Subsidized waterway ‘traffic has no greater justification 
under an equitable transportation plan than have subsidized high- 
way operations” and thus he suggests that “all inland-waterway 
projects hereafter urged should be scrutinized with great care, 
final decision resting upon the ability of the particular project 
to ‘pay its way’; against all traffic on future projects, as well as 
against all traffic moving upon waterways that have already 
been constructed at public expense, a charge should be made 
that covers not only the movement cost but also a proper share 
of all capital, depreciation and maintenance costs chargeable 
against the particular waterway.” Furthermore, Dr. Miller 
would subject all inland waterway operation “to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission no less comprehensive than 
that now applicable to the railways.” For the immediate future 
he would leave with air transport such subsidies as the mainten- 
ance of airways and municipal airports but thinks that “air-mail 
service should move rapidly towards a self-supporting basis.” 

Railway management, the author suggests, is in a position to 
contribute to the solution of the transport problem in four main 
directions—reduction of waste; reduction of costs; increased 
capacity to serve and, therefore, to compete; and improvement in 
the railway financial structure. In this discussion is included 
some realistic comment on the problems now faced by railway 
labor leaders in their endeavor to glean and perpetuate any real 
advantages for their constituents from such wage and working 
rule concessions as they are able to wring from the railways. 
After pointing out that the failure of railway wage costs to 
come down justifies little if any criticism of railway manage- 
ment “to whom legislation and public sentiment have denied the 
use of coercion,” Dr. Miller continues to a discussion of the 
practical difficulties of retaining traffic on the railways, operating 
with high wage rates and restrictive working rules while their 
competitors are free of such conditions. 

“When the railways occupied a more nearly monopolistic posi- 
tion in the transportation field”, he says in this latter connection, 
“it was possible to ‘pass on’ through higher freight and passenger 
rates a considerable portion of the burden of high wage scales; 
today when the railways must meet sharp competition with re- 
spect to an important volume of traffic, attempts to shift that 
burden to the public will accomplish only a reduction in the 
volume of competitive tonnage moving by rail and the imposition 
of an additional cost handicap in the market upon tonnage that 
must move by rail....In the face of price competition that grows 
increasingly keen it appears that, until rival agencies are burdened 
with total service costs and certain other restrictions are imposed 
in the interest of public safety and social policy, railway workers 
must choose between a small volume of employment at high wage 
rates and a greater volume at less rates—which may yield a 
larger annual income per worker, though is not certain so to do. 
But there is little to indicate that railway labor has made an 
economic analysis of the problem with which it is faced and 
has recognized the necessity in self-interest of major concessions 
in both restrictive rules, where such exist, and rates of pay....” 

Other excerpts, manifesting the same sound reasoning and 
equally refreshing in their realistic approach to the problem at 
hand, might be quoted but the foregoing will suffice to show 
that the author has admirably accomplished his prime purpose 
of organizing and presenting material to aid those who seek an 
understanding of the existing transportation situation. In a clos- 
ing statement on the goal of a transportation plan Dr. Miller 
emphasizes that in the development of co-ordination under which 
each agency is allotted its proper place the element of cost must 
be basic but he suggests modifications “to meet such requirements 
as may be superior to cost, as military need or emergency use”. 
Far too often, he says, “cost is given a particularistic interpreta- 
tion and aggregate social burden is ignored.” Citing as a charac- 
teristic statement that of the Joint Committee of Railroads and 
Highway Users to the effect that “The public is entitled to the 
benefit of the most economical and efficient means of transporta- 
tion by any instrumentalities of transportation that may be suited 
to such purpose,” Dr. Miller warns that such pronouncements 
are deceptive except as interpreted “with a measure of under- 
standing rarely shown”. A more accurate statement of the 
principle, according to his view, is this: “The public is entitled 
to the benefit of each agency of transport suited to its needs 
to the extent that those serv'ces, co-ordinated with the services 
of other agencies and utilized with them to maximum advantage, 
will provide for the complete transportation needs of the public 
in a satisfactory manner at minimum cost.” 
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Railway Economies in 
Canada Bring Criticism 


Parliament required economies—mem- 
bers now complain of curtailed 
schedules 


Now that the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National railways are beginning 
to put into effect the joint economies re- 
quired by Parliament in the legislation 
passed last session at Ottawa, members of 
that body which instructed them to econo- 
mize are now protesting over the results 
of the train pooling arrangements in dif- 
ferent areas. This brought the Minister 
of Railways, Hon. Robert J. Manion, to 
his feet in the House last week to point 
out that economies so urgently demanded 
and needed if the taxpayers’ burdens were 
to be lightened could not be effected with- 
out discontinuing passenger trains and 
transferring passenger train crews to 
freight work. 

When the House proceeded to deal in 
committee with the bill to ratify an agree- 
ment made some time ago between the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
for joint use of certain terminal facilities 
in Quebec City, a member from that city 
raised the questions he had asked the 
minister, Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, the pre- 
vious week on the same measure as to the 
possible need of revising the agreement. 
Mr. Power alleged that the Canadian Na- 
tional might be getting a bad bargain. The 
minister assured him that as it was a pool- 
ing arrangement the benefits would accrue 
equally to both roads. Another Quebec 
member questioned the ability of people 
traveling from Ontario points being able 
to continue on the Canadian National when 
they go as far east as Quebec City, but 
the minister pointed out that the trains 
between Montreal and Quebec were not 
Canadian Pacific trains but pool trains. 

“Last year,” said Dr. Manion, “this 
House in its wisdom passed the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific bill, which in- 
structed the two railways to co-operate 
with the object of offering economies. If 
every time something is done by the two 
railways in an attempt to carry out that 
instruction the section of the country af- 
fected protests, it seems to me it is going 
to make it very difficuit for the railways 
to economize.” 

Mayor Rinfret, of Montreal, declared 
that “so long as the companies maintain 
the spirit of competition and at the same 
time endeavor to arrive at a certain degree 
of co-operation there are bound to be these 
difficulties. The stand of the companies 
as regards service between Montreal and 
Ottawa is directly opposite to that taken 


in regard to the service between Montreal 
and Quebec.” 

“It has been put to me,” Dr. Manion 
replied, “that so far as both railway routes 
are concerned the territory between Ottawa 
and Montreal is much more densely popu- 
lated than is the territory through which 
the Canadian National runs between Mont- 
real and Quebec. It has also been put 
forward to me that the Canadian Pacific 
route from Montreal to Quebec does run 
through a thickly populated section, while 
the Canadian National does not. Between 
Ottawa and Montreal both railways run 
through fairly densely populated sections.” 


Bill To Extend Maturity of R.F.C. 
Railroad Loans 


Chairman Fletcher of the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill recommended by 
Chairman Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which includes pro- 
vision for extending for five years from 
February 1, 1935, the maturity of loans 
made by the corporation to railroads. The 
proposed extension, however, is made sub- 
ject to several restrictions, one of which is 
a condition requiring approval by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and_ its 
certificate that the carrier is not in need 
of reorganization in the public interest. 
Another is that the corporation may re- 
quire that such arrangements be made for 
the reduction or amortization of the in- 
debtedness of the railroad in whole or part 
as may be approved by the corporation 
and the commission. 


Electric Traction Developments 
in Italy 


Operation of the Bologna-Firenze elec- 
trically-operated line of the Italian State 
Railways is to be inaugurated April 21, 
1934. This line includes a 10-mile tunnel, 
and its operation will increase the capacity 
of the lines connecting north and south 
Italy, and will shorten the running-time 
between Bologna and Florence about two 
hours. This electrification constitutes a 
part of the Italian government’s plan to 
electrify 273.4 miles of railways in Italy, 
before 1934. The requirements of the new 
line have necessitated the construction of 
new electric locomotives. The first of 
these has been built by the Societa Italiana 
Ernesto Breda, of Milan, which company 
will supply others of the same type. Prin- 
cipal characteristics of the locomotives are 
as follows: 


| NRA 8 OR ee eee 4-6-4 
ee ows ch iws sansa seawe ene’ 4 ft. 8% in. 
EN  icancccaienwa ttikiud 3000 volts 
Total power, one hour rating....... 3000 hp. 
Oe re 80 m.p.h. 
Diameter of the driving wheels..... 6 ft. 83% in. 
Total lengtli .......2..ecccecevees 53 ft. 6 in 
Total Weight 2.2.0.0 ec ccseseccecce 122 tons 
Adhesive weight .................. 63 tons 


Commission Men Want 


Transport Department 


National league urges U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce to declare in 
favor of proposal 


Referring to the report and recommenda- 
tions recently made by the federal coordi- 
nator of transportation as “the most valu- 
able constructive contribution to the cause 
of transportation improvement and co- 
ordination since transportation became a 
major problem in the United States,” the 
National League of Commission Merchants 
has urged the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to declare in favor of 
a federal Department of Transportation in 
charge of a Secretary who would be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Since 1931 this organization has advo- 
cated a federal department to coordinate 
federal policies dealing with rail, water, 
highway, air and pipe-line transportation. 
Its lively interest in this subject rests on 
the fact that the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry accounts for practically one mil- 
lion carloads of rail traffic annually and in 
recent years the industry has experienced 
an ever increasing confusion due to the 
unregulated motor truck. In a letter to 
H. I. Harriman, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, this 
group of wholesale distributors asks that 
the next annual meeting of the National 
Chamber consider the desirability of 
gathering into one department all govern- 
mental functions having to do with the 
several forms of transportation. 


Revenue Per Ton-Mile and Passenger- 
Mile Reduced 


The average revenue per ton-mile re- 
ceived by the Class I railways in 1933 was 
0.997 cents, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly compila- 
tion of revenue traffic statistics, as com- 
pared with 1.045 cents in 1932. The aver- 
age revenue per passenger-mile was also 
reduced to 2.013 cents, as compared with 
2.219 cents in 1932. 


A. R. E. A. Returns to Three-Day 
Meeting 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation immediately after the conclusion of 
the convention on March 14, it was decided 
that the next annual convention should re- 
turn to the former program of three days 
and that it should be held on March 12-14, 
1935. The Palmer House, Chicago, was se- 
lected as convention headquarters, as here- 
tofore. 
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Approve Prohibiting Use of 


Private Refrigerator Cars 


Examiners find justified the railroad 
proposal affecting shippers 
other than meat packers 


W. P. Bartel, director of the Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and Examiner Charles W. Berry, 
in a proposed report submitted to the com- 
mission and made public on March 15, have 
recommended that the commission find 
justified a proposal of the railroads to pro- 
hibit the use of private refrigerator cars 
by shippers other than the meat packers. 
The report was issued in connection with 
the investigation of practices of carriers 
affecting operating revenues or expenses, 
Ex Parte No. 104, with which had been 
combined a proceeding in which the com- 
mission had suspended changes proposed 
by the railroads in the Perishable Pro- 
tective Tariff, I.C.C. No. 5. This tariff in- 
cludes a rule reserving to the railroads the 
right to furnish exclusively refrigerator 
cars, other than those for the packers who 
operate the cars used in their service and 
agree to relieve the carriers from all obliga- 
tion to furnish refrigerator cars. The pro- 
posed rules provide that shippers must 
arrange for their refrigerator car supply 
through the carrier or carriers serving 
them, and were designed to put a stop to a 
practice which has ‘been developed under 
competition by which private car lines and 
other owners of private cars have leased 
them to shippers controlling a large volume 
of freight, enabling the shippers to derive 
a profit from the mileage payments on the 
cars while the railroad cars are idle. 

The report recommends that the com- 
mission find the rule as proposed not justi- 
fied, but without prejudice to the filing of 
an amended rule conforming to certain 
suggestions for changes. The examiners 
also recommend that the commission find 
that the duty, imposed by statute, of com- 
mon carriers to furnish such cars as may 
be reasonably necessary, implies that the 
carriers have the exclusive right to fur- 
nish such equipment and that a private car 
owner, whether he be a shipper or not, has 
no right to have his cars used as a vehicle 
for the transportation of freight over the 
rails of any carrier without his consent. 

The burden of justifying the proposed 
tules was assumed by the American Rail- 
way Association and they were opposed by 
a number of shippers, principally those 
handling butter, eggs, cheese and dressed 
poultry, and canned goods. Some of the 
shippers’ witnesses argued that their use 
of private cars helped to hold traffic to 
the rails and that if the practice was pro- 
hibited they would ship more by truck. 
The report finds, however, that “most of 
those who lease or rent cars derive mone- 
tary profits from the mileage earnings and 
thereby obtain transportation at less than 
the published rates,” and that “an amended 
tule that will accomplish the purpose 
sought without undue prejudice or unjust 
discrimination is not only justified because 
of the exclusive right of the carriers to 
furnish cars, but also is advisable in the 
Interest of economical operation and as a 
means of preventing unlawful rebates.” 
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It is declared that the use of private cars 
except by packers does not relieve the 
carriers of their obligation to furnish cars 
and that the private cars supplant the rail- 
road cars on regular lucrative hauls; also 
that some remedial action should be taken 
to prevent the use of refrigerator cars for 
the transportation of non-perishable com- 
modities. Other findings recommended are 
that a shipper who pays only the published 
rates and uses private cars displaying ad- 
vertising matter receives something of 
value in addition to the transportation of 
his traffic not available to those using cars 
furnished by the railroads and that the 
practice should be prohibited; that the 
payment of mileage earnings received by 
car owners from railroads to shippers in 
excess of the amount of rental said ship- 
pers pay for the use of the cars results in 
such shippers receiving transportation of 
their products at lower rates and that there 
is reasonable ground for the belief that 
such arrangements are in violation of the 
Elkins act. 


Tie Association Will Meet in 
Cleveland 


The Railway Tie Association will hold 
its annual convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on May 16-17. 


Annual Meeting of Freight Claim 
Division 
The forty-third annual session of the 
Freight Claim division of the American 
Railway Association will convene at the 


Commodore Hotel, New York, on May 
22-24. 


New Commissioner for Victorian 
Railways 


M. J. Canny, general superintendent of 
transportation, has been appointed com- 
missioner of the Victorian (Australia) 
Railways to succeed T. B. Molomby. Mr. 
Molomby retired on December 31, after 
51 years of service. 


Great Lakes Shippers’ Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will hold its next meeting 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio, on March 28. The Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau will show an exhibit on 
proper loading methods. Grove Patterson, 
editor of the Toledo Blade, will speak at 
the noonday luncheon. 


21 on Trial for Robbing Freight Cars 


In the Federal Court at Trenton, N. J., 
21 men are on trial for robbing freight 
cars, their activities having been carried on, 
according to the police, from headquar- 
ters in Jersey City, since 1931. About 200 
witnesses are on hand to testify for the 
prosecution. 

The thefts on which charges are based 
are said to have been committed in va- 
rious regions centering about Suffern, Mid- 
dletown, Campbell Hall, Port Jervis and 
Canisteo, N. Y.; White Marsh, Downing- 
town, Paoli, Norristown, Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Lackawaxen and Susquehanna, Pa., 
and Fair Lawn, Jersey City and Phillips- 
burg, N. J. The thieves rode on the top 
of freight trains and let themselves down 
to the doors by rope ladders. 
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Transportation Conference 


Opposes Public Ownership 


Recommends more freedom for rail- 
ways and equitable regulation 
of all transport agencies 


Opposition to government ownership of 
the railroads, a recommendation that In 
terstate Commerce Commission control 
over the roads be lessened and a recom- 
mendation that transportation regulation 
be extended to include the highways and 
waterways were expressed in a report made 
by the Transportation Conference after the 
close of a nine months’ study. 

The conference concludes that private 
ownership and operation of the railways is 
the desirable policy. It believes that re- 
course to government ownership of the 
railways would seriously complicate the 
financial problems of the federal govern- 
ment and would create in years to come 
a new series of problems in the reorgani- 
zation and control of the railway proper- 
ties. It believes there is nothing in the 
present difficult financial situation to com- 
pel recourse to government ownership of 
the railways as the only feasible solu- 
tion. The conference believes that, given a 
substantial revival of business, given a 
national and state policy which manifestly 
attempts to deal out economic justice to all 
forms of transportation and given govern- 
ment policies calculated to restore business 
confidence generally, private capital can 
and will prove equal to the task of sup- 
plying the capital needs of a privately 
owned and operated railway system. 

The recommendations of the confer- 
ence relative to the regulation of rates 
and services of interstate carriers are off- 
ered under three main headings, namely, 
recommendations concerning rate regulation 
of interstate carriers, recommendations con- 
cerning federal regulation of safety and 
recommendations concerning the control 
of the supply of transportation facilities. 
The report recommends that the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government to regulate 
the rates of interstate carrier services 
should be extended to include, in addition 
to the railway, water line and pipe line 
services already subject to rate regulation, 
(a) the services of common, contract and 
anywhere-for-hire interstate carriers on 
the highways subject to appropriate excep- 
tions made by legislative and/or adminis- 
trative authority; and (b) the port-to-port 
services of common, contract and any- 
where-for-hire carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce on the inland waterways 
and oceans, except that the regulatory au- 
thority upon proper hearing shall be au- 
thorized to exempt contract carriers of full 
cargoes of bulk commodities. It also 
recommends that rates be reasonable and 
not unduly discriminative, that all rates of 
common carriers be published in tariffs, 
that the Fourth Section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be made more flexible, 
that carriers be accorded greater freedom 
to meet competition at specified points 
without the necessity of reducing rates 
to points unaffected by certain competition, 
and that the domestic freight forwarders 
be brought under federal control. 

In its recommendations concerning fed- 
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eral regulation of safety, the report says, 
“There does not appear to be any neces- 
sity for alteration of government policy 
regarding existing safety regulation of 
railway, pipe line, waterway or airway 
services. In regard to highway operation, 
however, safety regulation has been under- 
taken solely by states and local govern- 
ments. The diversity of local conditions 
and the ownership of the highway by states 
and localities lead to the conclusion that 
states and localities should continue to as- 
sume responsibility for safety of highway 
transport. To this conclusion one excep- 
tion is made, namely, the hours of labor. 
The reason for the exception is that this 
is a matter which cannot be dealt with 
effectively by state or local authority, for 
the reason that a driver in a continuous 
operation through two or more states might 
be abiding by the regulations while within 
the borders of each state and yet the com- 
bination of through service might readily 
far exceed the limitations in each state 
traversed.” 

In its recommendations concerning the 
control of the supply of transportation 
facilities, the report deals only with the 
control of the supply of the carrier serv- 
ices and its recommendations do not relate 
to control over the increase or decrease of 
highways and waterways. The report 
recommends the exemption of pipe lines 
constructed and used for the transporta- 
tion of crude petroleum from the require- 
ment of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity on the theory that such pipe 
lines do not duplicate the investment in 
highway and rail facilities. In consider- 
ing competition versus co-ordination in 
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transportation, the report says, “In the 
interest of more effective co-ordination of 
transport services and under the assump- 
tion of fair regulation by unified author- 
ity, Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act should be amended to authorize the 
railways under the authority of the regu- 
latory body to acquire competing water- 
way services even though competition 
should be reduced thereby if the same is in 
the public interest and the same rule should 
apply as regards services through the 
Panama canal as applies to water lines 
elsewhere. As regards competing high- 
way services, if necessary to remove legal 
doubt upon the subject, the railways should 
be definitely authorized by specific amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act to 
acquire competiting lines of interstate high- 
way carriers under the permission and con- 
trol of the regulating body. In order to 
promote the co-ordination of such rail- 
way and highway services without the ac- 
quisition of the control of the properties 
themselves, definite authorization should be 
given, by specific amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, for the voluntary es- 
tablishment of joint through routes and 
rates between railway and highway car- 
riers under the control of the regulating 
body.” 


Disastrous Collision in Russia 


An Associated Press dispatch from Mos- 
cow, March 21, reports a collision between 
a passenger train and a freight, near 
Sverdlovsk, in which 33 persons were 
killed, and 68 injured; and it is added 
that the disaster had occurred nine days 
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previously, the facts having been kept out 
of the public prints during that time. 
This was the fourth considerable train 
accident in Russia within one month. 
On the same day, a press dispatch re- 
ports the trial and sentence to death of 
two locomotive enginemen who had been 
held responsible for a collision which 
occurred on March 4: One of these 
enginemen was only 21 years old. 


Wage Statistics for 1933 


The average number of employees of 
Class I railways and switching and ter- 
minal companies in 1933, based on a con- 
solidation of monthly reports showing the 
count as of the middle of each month, was 
986,573, according to a compilation issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This com- 
pares with a total of 1,048,568 in 1932 and 
1,278,175 in 1931. The average number 
of employees who received pay was 1,104,- 
754. The total time paid for was 2,269,- 
750,135 hours and the total compensation 
was $1,427,293,251, as compared with $1,- 
535,927,792 in 1932 and $2,127,181,287 in 
1931. Excluding switching and terminal 
companies the average number as of the 
middle of the month for the year was 970,- 
893 and the average number of employees 
who received pay was 1,086,595. The aver- 
age of the monthly counts represented a 
decrease of 61,021, or 5.91 per cent, as 
compared with the returns for the year 
1932 and the total compensation, $1,403,- 
881,864, was a decrease of 7.2 per cent. A 
10 per cent reduction in pay became effec- 
tive on February 1, 1932. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States * 


Compiled from 149 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 150 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1934 AND 1933 
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* Excludes switching and 


terminal companies. 


+ Deficit or other reverse items. | ap , ia! 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


Statements prior to January, 1933, included switching and terminal companies. 


Item 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
a of miles 439,511.48 241,366.87 59,176.30 59,561.39 45,492.96 45,868.13 134,842.92 135,937.35 
Revenues: 2 7 1,090 1,921,523 

: 179,239,405 92,358,709 $77,856,189 $43,320,428 $39,461,693 $73,101, $61,921, 
Freight ...-. epeaabdekes bag gh ng $ 3e683°677 $76781,893 16,144,488 3,686,139 3,396,728 6,731,703 7,112,461 
Passenger ..------++-- 7645628 7:731,719 2:970,406 3,002,201 1,356,354 1,332,141 3,318,868 3,397,377 
PN pcehaaaaenel 3,048,066 2,256,340 1,177,925 837,119 819,686 568,072 1,050,455 851,149 
All other transportation 5,829,846 5,593,646 3,118,035 3,245,623 541,269 500,708 2,170,542 1,847,315 
SEE co cockakeees 4,945,052 4,580,083 2,758,456 2,655,216 761,580 679,712 1,425,016 1,245,155 

oint facility—Cr...... "744,681 699,427 244,556 228,958 154,127 132,173 345,998 338,296 
Joint facility—Dr...... 187,539 199,159 49,861 56,160 14,085 20,207 123,593 122,792 
Railway operating 958,005,696 226,555,138 «119,360,119 103,913,634 50,625,498 46,051,020 = 88,020,079 76,590,484 
Expenses: f ' 
aed anmatee sennee 25,159,003 22,654,703 10,127,587 9,336,851 5,589,766 5,004,652 9,441,650 8,313,200 
Maintenance of equip- = " nA 295 050 
2 3 47,591,908 24,329,872 20,936,496 9,796,847 9,360,362 18,567,274 17,295,05 
T oy AILERON 90 242 7,298,548 2,734,895 2,671,981 1,446,383 1,436,968 3,108,964 3,189,599 
Transportation ........ 96,294,638 89,763,733 45,720,328 410017 '28s:040 82 310 *4780°023 928587 
; nach Sa 2187 625 2.011,814 1,113,551 1,010, ’ 52, 789,025 ripe 
a amare 13'370,088 12,562,467 5,402,976 5,417,290 2,098,501 2,132,139 4,868,611 5,013,038 
ee. pp Reed 146,701 203,414 40,992 48,026 14,897 34,468 90,812 120,920 
a penrean 195,848,888 181,679,759 89,388,217 81,054,784 35,326,298 33,360,477 71,134,373 67,264,498 
Net revenue from railway r na 15 986 
' 2,156,808 44,875,379 29,971,902 22,858,850 15,299,200 12,690,543 16,885,706 9,325,986 
RT ny anny ROE Cay $0:770.834 21,740,199 8,346,643 8'622,487 4,251,943 4'289/447 8,172,248 8/828, 265 
an. etd il 106,465 90,456 60,580 33,558 20,326 7,657 25,559 49,241 
"Tee operatin€ 41,279,509 23,044,724 21,564,679 14,202,805 11,026,931 8,393,439 8,687,899 448,480 
Ryeigmens sunte—De. Bs 96.411 6,608,273 3,557,495 3,456,215 634,953 408,296 3,242,663 2,743,762 
Joint facility vent—Dr. 443 196 2,851,440 1,656,489 1,531,150 329,763 335,745 926,944 984,545 
gry aye 30,931,202 13,585,011 16,350,695 9,215,440 10,062,215 7,649,398 4,518,292 + 3,279,827 
i ° “ i 2 
se Sar anni. aie 75.91 80.19 74.89 78.00 69.78 72.44 80.82 87.82 
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Locomotive Performance 
With This Yard Stick 
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EARNING CAPACITY 


™@ THE greater the gross ton miles per train hour 
the greater the return on the investment, not only 
on the locomotive itself, but on the entire trans- 
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Seek to Enjoin Erie Store-Door Service 


A petition for an injunction to restrain 
the Erie from continuing to furnish store- 
door collection and delivery services for 
lel. freight was filed this week in the 
federal court at New York by a group of 
New York City truckmen and trucking 
companies. The complaint alleges that the 
store-door service is in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


J. C. Hassett Heads New England 
Railroad Club 


J. C. Hassett, mechanical engineer of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, was 
elected president of the New England 
Railroad Club at the March 13, meeting in 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Hassett, who has been 
associated with the New Haven for 23 
years, has been a member of the club for 
more than 20 years, having served on its 
executive committee during the past three 
years and last year as vice-president. 


N. E. Shippers’ Advisory Board 


The commodity committees of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board, in 
their reports of probable freight traffic for 
the second quarter of this year, indicate an 
increase of 7.8 per cent in volume of ship- 
ments over the same quarter of 1933. All 
committees expect increases, except that 
on building and monumental stone. 

William F. Garcelon, of Boston, was 
elected chairman of the Board for the 
tenth consecutive year. In _ connection 
with the meeting, there was an interesting 
exhibit showing correct ways of packing 
and marking various commodities. 


Another Distribution by Railroad 
Credit Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, which 
has been in liquidation since June 1, 1933, 
will, on April 30, repay approximately 
$700,000 to participating railroads, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President E. G. 
Buckland. This repayment, which was 
authorized by the board of directors on 
March 15, amounts to 1 per cent of the 
contributions made by carriers to the pool 
administered by the corporation and will 
bring the total distributions to about $9,- 
500,000 or 13 per cent. At this time, the 
outstanding loans made by the corporation 
to the carriers aggregate $66,319,344. 


Eastern Roads to Ask General Con- 
ference on Fares 

The Eastern Presidents’ Committee on 
Basic Passenger Fares, at a meeting in 
New York on March 20, decided to ask 
railroads of the West and South to ap- 
point committees to confer with the East- 
ern group in an endeavor to develop more 
satisfactory regional bases for passenger 
fares. This was revealed, following the 
meeting, by F. E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central and chairman of 
the committee, who stressed the desirability 
of bringing about a better correlation of 
rates because of the fact that differing 
scales in the several sections have set up 
some “unfortunate conditions” in border 
territories. 

Mr. Williamson also pointed out that be- 
cause the Western and the Southern have 
had considerable experience with the re- 
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duced rates their representatives will be 
able to assist the eastern committee in its 
studies. He added that the experience of 
those roads which have reduced rates has 
been understood to be that the cuts have 
brought increased traffic, but not in suffi- 
cient volumes to offset the depressing effect 
on gross and net revenues of the lower 
rates. 


Chicago Traffic Club Elects Officers 


At the gnnual election of officers of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, on March 20, the 
following were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. Y. Wildman, traffic 
manager of the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau; first vice-president, T. J. Shea, 
assistant general freight agent of the Great 
Northern; second vice-president, J. W. 
Bingham, traffic manager of the Corn 
Products Refining Company; third vice- 
president, J. E. Weller, traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania; secretary, R. W. Camp- 
bell, manager of the traffic department of 
the Butler Paper Corporation (re-elected) ; 
and treasurer, J. H. Howard, manager of 
the Western Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau (re-elected). 


1. C. C. To Investigate Railroads for 
Special Services 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon its own motion, has ordered a gen- 
eral investigation concerning payments, 
amounting in the aggregate to $5,000 or 
more per annum, made during the years 
ended December 31, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1933, by Class I steam railroads subject to 
the interstate commerce act, and receivers 
or trustees thereof, or on their behalf, by 
any holding company, subsidiary, or affili- 
ated company, or any other corporation, 
partnership, firm, or individual, to any cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, or individual 
not classified as a steam railroad employee 
in monthly reports of employees, service, 
and compensation to the commission, for, 
or in connection with, services of any 
character whatsoever performed for the 
railroads not representing the construc- 
tion or physical operation of the railroad, 
including, among others, accounting, ad- 
vertising, educational activities, engineer- 
ing, entertainment, financial, legal, solicita- 
tion, and valuation. 

Each Class I steam railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, and receiver 
or trustee thereof, is directed to furnish 
the commission with the information called 
for in a questionnaire, not later than 
May 25. 


Baltimore & Ohio Magazine Resumes 
Publication; Suspended in 1932 


With the current March issue, the Balti- 
more & Ohio has resumed publication of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Magazine, which 
was suspended in 1932 because of business 
conditions. In a letter to officers and em- 
ployees of the B. & O., published on the 
magazine cover, President Daniel Willard 
calls the resumption of publication “the best 
evidence of our increasing confidence in 
the future.” He adds that “It is believed 
that the Magazine can be especially help- 
ful at this time in interpreting the policies 
of the Company, and in keeping all who 
are interested informed concerning its af- 
fairs and the activities of its personnel.” 
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Robert M. Van Sant continues as editor 
of the magazine, which employs a style 
and make-up similar to that used prior to 
the suspension. The cover design, how- 
ever, has been changed, the new cover 
being the work of Otto Kuhler. It shows 
a line-up of historic Baltimore & Ohio 
locomotives, chosen by Chief of Motive 
Power Emerson as representative of sig- 
nificant contributions made by the B. & O. 
to locomotive development. These _loco- 
motives are: Tom Thumb, Winans’ Camel- 
back, the J. H. Muhlfeld, the 5047, the 
Thatcher Perkins, the William Galloway 
and the Atlantic. 


Clayton Act Order in Pennsylvania 
Case Set Aside 


By an equally divided court and by a 
‘per curiam decision the Supreme Court 
of the United States on March 19 affirmed 
the decree of the circuit court of appeals 
for the third circuit which had set aside 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing the Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania Company to divest themselves 
of their stock interests in the Wabash and 
Lehigh Valley. Justice Roberts took no 
part in the case. The lower court had held 
that the holdings were not in violation of 
the law, which makes an exception of hold- 
ings “solely for investment,” and the Su- 
preme Court had heard a reargument of 
the case devoted particularly to this point 
on March 12 and 13. Under the amendment 
to the interstate commerce act made by 
the emergency transportation act last year 
the commission now has power to institute 
proceedings in such cases if it is of the 
opinion that holdings in other railroads 
are such as to interfere with its consoli- 
dation plan or with the independence of 
systems proposed in that plan and under 
this new power it has already instituted 
an investigation as to the Pennsylvania’s 
holdings in New England railroads. The 
Pennsylvania’s interest in the Wabash, 
however, is in accord with the grouping 
proposed in the commission’s plan. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





P. W. A. Loans to Railroads 


The Public Works Administration on 
March 15 announced the allotment of 2 
loan of $3,820,000 to the Great Northern 
for maintenance work. The company had 
also filed an application for an allotment 
of $1,305,000 from the blanket allotment 
made by the P. W. A. for rails and fasten- 
ings, covering the purchase of 20,000 tons 
of rails and 7,900 tons of plates, joints, 
bolts and other fastenings, and applica- 
tions have since been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for the expenditures under both loans. 

The $3,820,000 loan will create 4,290,000 
man-hours of additional employment for 
the company’s shop and track forces for 
which the cost is estimated at $2,107,000 
while the materials amount to $1,713,000. 
The allotment is for the following pur- 
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Make your 


low Locomotives Woderz 


Even when in a hurry for new locomotives, to order duplicates of a 
former design will place the new power at a serious disadvantage. 

It lacks the benefit of engineering developments in efficiency and 
economy that have taken place in the intervening time. 

Don’t go backwards in buying new locomotives. Be sure they 
represent the high point in locomotive design and incorporate heat 
conservation devices and those elements such as The Locomotive 
Booster that help today’s locomotives put to shame a locomotive 


that is only five years old. 
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poses: $501,500 for a bank widening and 
ballasting program; $1,150,700 for creo- 
soting and laying 1,106,525 ties; $122,200 
for laying rail; $70,000 for repairing an 
ore dock at Superior, Wis.; $28,000 for 
renewing three bridges; $45,000 for con- 
struction of a second story on the com- 
pany’s mail and express building at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; $75,000 for miscellaneous 
work on right of way; $669,500 for classi- 
fied repairs to 316 locomotives; $674,000 
for repairing 6,374 freight cars; $484,000 
for reconditioning and rebuilding 138 pas- 
senger cars, including air-conditioning of 6 
dining cars. 

An allotment of $75,000 has been made 
to the receiver of the Fort Smith & 
Western for repairs to 170 freight cars, 
laying 30,000 ties, and some trestle and 
embankment work. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at the request of the Illinois Central, has 
modified the certificate it had issued ap- 
proving proposed expenditures for mainte- 
nance with funds to be loaned by the 
P. W. A., so as to approve of a change 
in the plans. Instead of using $65,000 for 
ties and $183,100 for labor for applying 
new material and surfacing track the com- 
pany proposes to purchase 248,100 ties at 
$1 each and instead of $6,210,555 for re- 
pairs to freight cars it proposes to spend 
only $5,210,555 for this purpose and to 
make repairs to locomotives at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval of the ex- 
penditure of $2,300,000 for which a loan 
has been allotted by the P. W. A. for the 
purchase of 50 passenger coaches, 2 steel 
passenger trailers, and 2 car units equipped 
with Diesel-electric motive power. 

Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced on March 20 that he had 
signed a contract with the Erie for a loan 
of $2,671,000 to be used to purchase rail 
and fastenings and rebuild 750 freight cars. 
The Erie will buy 32,121 tons of rail, cost- 
ing $1,164,000, and fastenings costing $884,- 
000. The balance of the loan, $623,000, 
will be spent for rebuilding freight cars in 
the Erie shops at Dunmore, Pa. This is 
the second loan contract with the Erie to be 
signed by Administrator Ickes, the first 
covering a loan of $11,282,000 for purchas- 
ing 3,775 new freight cars and 133 new 
passenger train cars. In addition to the 
32,121 tons of rail, the Erie will buy 8,502 
tons of tie plates, 1,216 tons of lag screws, 
488 tons of spikes, 275 tons of bolts, 45,000 
joint bars, 352,842 rail anchors and a 
quantity of other materials. 

The contract for the P. W. A. loan of 
$4,500,000 to the Baltimore & Ohio has 
been signed. Also, announcement was 
made of an allotment of $250,000 to the 
receiver for the Savannah & Atlanta for 
the purchase of 100 new box cars. 

The P. W. A. has sent its check to the 
trustee of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
covering its loan for rail purchases. 


Pennsylvania Orders Now Total 
$9,000,000 for Materials and Supplies 


The Pennsylvania has distributed orders 
totaling $9,000,000 in American markets 
for materials and supplies to be used in 
carrying on its electrification and equip- 
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ment program which was inaugurated a 
month ago; the average disbursement is 
$2,250,000 weekly. These orders are in 
addition to the railroad’s regular pur- 
chases for normal maintenance and opera- 
tion and were made possible by P. W. A. 
loans. The company announced on March 
15 orders aggregating $1,500,000 covering 
10,000,000 board feet of lumber, together 
with steel underframes, couplers, brake 
shoes and other miscellaneous freight car 
parts to be used in building 7,000 freight 
cars. Lumber orders were placed with 80 
firms in 12 states involving an expenditure 
of $400,000, largely for yellow pine from 
the southern fields and Douglas fir from 
the Pacific Coast, to be used for car floors 
and side walls. 


The following companies shared in the 
steel and malleable castings and parts 
orders: American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
and Mahwah, N. J.; American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago and Indiana Harbor, 
Ind.; Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa.; Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio; Card- 
well Westinghouse Company, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Duquesne Steel Foundries, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edgewater Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gould Coupler Com- 
pany, Depew, N. Y.; W. H. Miner, Inc., 
Chicago; National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Mc- 
Conway & Torley Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Pressed Steel Car Company, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; Scullin Steel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Union Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Waugh Equipment 
Company, Depew, N. Y. 

The orders placed by the railroad to date 
include almost every kind of manufac- 
tured article and items of material rang- 
ing from rubber boots, lead pencils and 
the smallest electrical device to motor 
trucks, large steel castings and columns 
and large pieces of apparatus. It is esti- 
mated that 3,500 industrial plants will 
furnish material and supplies for the work; 
thousands of men are returning to em- 
ployment in industries scattered through- 
out the country as a result of these orders, 
and in many instances plants closed for 
several years have been reopened, renovated 
and prepared for the work made possible 
by government co-operation with the 
railroad. In addition, hundreds of fur- 
loughed railroad men have returned to 
regular duty and as the work advances 
thousands of additional men on the rail- 
road and in industry will be called to 
regular employment. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEM- 
ICAL CoMPANY has ordered two class 105 
tank cars of 30,000 Ib. capacity from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. 
These cars are to be used for the trans- 
portation of liquid chlorine. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue SEABOARD AiR LINE has placed an 
order with the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for 8,015 tons of 100-lb. rail and approxi- 
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mately 1,000 tons of accessories, and also 
an order with the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company for 11,200 tons of 
100-lb. rail and approximately 2,000 tons 
of other track accessories. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has received bids 
for 30,000 tons of rail and will place the 
orders within a few days. This purchase 
is to be financed by a P. W. A. loan. 


THE MIssourRI-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered 4,000 tons of rails, placing 2,500 tons 
with the Illinois Steel Company, 1,100 tons 
with the Inland Steel Company and 1,100 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


THE CuHIcAGO GREAT WESTERN has 
ordered 3,400 tons of rails and 3,000 tons 
of fastenings, placing 2,700 tons of rails 
with the Illinois Steel Company and 700 
tons with the Inland Steel Company. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered 20,- 
000 tons of rails, placing 10,000 tons with 
the Illinois Steel Company, 5,000 tons 
with the Inland Steel Company, and 5,000 
tons with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAut & 
Paciric has ordered 20,000 tons of rails, 
placing 15,000 tons with the Illinois Steel 
Company and 5,000 tons with the Inland 
Steel Company. In addition, 27,000 tons 
of track fastenings have been ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Wine Rattway APPLIANCE Com- 
PANY, Toledo, Ohio, has received orders 
for door locks on 6,000 Chesapeake & Ohio 
cars, and 1,750 Erie cars. The entire lot 
of 7,750 cars are 50-ton hoppers. 


Orders for Locomotive Firebox 
Company’s Syphons 


The Locomotive Firebox Company has 
received orders for 40 Nicholson thermic 
syphons for fifteen 2-8-4 freight locomo- 
tives and five 0-8-0 switching locomotives 
now under construction for the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Two syphons will be 
applied to each firebox. Orders for eight 
syphons received from England have 
added two new foreign railroads to the 
list of syphon users outside of the United 
States. Two syphons are to be installed in 
each of three XD class locomotives being 
built by the Vulcan Foundry, Ltd., for the 
South Indian Railways. One set of two 
syphons has been ordered for the Peru- 
vian Corporation. All of these syphons 
will be manufactured in England by 
Beyer, Peacock and Company. Inquiries 
have been received from the Peiping Lia- 
oning Railway in China for two sets 0! 
two syphons. The Lehigh Valley has - 
quired for five sets of three firebox and 
one cumbustion chamber syphons and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western for 20 
sets of two firebox and one combustion 
chamber syphons. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific has inquired 
for 30 sets of two firebox and one com- 
bustion chamber syphons. All of these 
inquiries are in connection with proposed 
new 4-8-4 type locomotives. 
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Supply Trade 


J. P. Krumech, traffic representative of 
the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed traf- 
fic manager. 





The Ross and White Company, Chi- 
cago, has concluded a contract agreement 
with the owners of the patents for the rail- 
road rights in locomotive coaling plants of 
the Adams withdrawal and mixing chute. 
This chute is designed to mix large and fine 
coals in passing to locomotive tenders. The 
Ross and White Company also secured 
railway sales rights for the Blackhall rail- 
road car washing machine. 


Joseph Sinkler, Inc., 122 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, has been organized 
by Joseph Sinkler, formerly general man- 
ager of the Pilot Packing Company, 
Inc., to sell railway supplies. Mr. Sinkler 
was born in Scranton, Pa., and entered the 
railway field in 1899 as a locomotive fore- 





Joseph Sinkler 


man on the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western at Moosic, Pa.- Two years later 
he was employed by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western as a machinist at Scran- 
ton, Pa., and in 1904 entered the railway 
supply business with the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company, Inc. In 1921, he resigned 
from this company to become general man- 
ager of the Pilot Packing Company, Inc., 
which position he held until March 1, 1934. 


Hearing Set on Code for Railway 
Tie Producers 


The National Recovery Administration 
has announced a reconvened public hearing 
on the proposal to establish a railway tie 
division of the lumber and timber products 
industry, on April 2, at Washington. 


Government May Investigate Steel 
Rail Costs 


By way of comment on a report trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Federal Trade 
Commission, in response to a Senate reso- 
lution, expressing some criticism of prac- 
tices of the steel industry with reference to 
price-fixing and the increases in steel prices 
under N.R.A. codes, it was stated at the 
White House on March 21 that it may be- 
come necessary for the government to look 
into the question of the cost of steel manu- 
facture, particularly that of steel rails, and 
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to work out some way of finding out 
whether the price of rails is too high, in 
view of the fact that rails are used by 
public utility companies. It was stated that 
the rail manufacturers had objected to 
showing their costs and a suspicion was 
indicated that the cost may be considerably 
less than the emergency reduced price fixed 
at the request of the President last Fall. 


American Steel Foundries 


The annual report of the American Steel 
Foundries for 1933 shows a loss of $1,400,- 
640, as compared with a loss of $1,526,244 
in 1932. Current assets amounted to $10,- 
490,955 and current liabilities to $810,615. 
The consolidated income account, in com- 
parison with 1932, follows: 





1933 1932 
Loss from operations, after 

deducting manufactur- 

ing, selling and admin- 

istrative expense, but 

before provision for de- 

SP cicreeesces $478,207 $593,492 
Add—Depreciation ....... 959,169 999,699 
Loss from operations...... $1,437,376 $1,593,191 
Miscellaneous income: 

Interest, discount and ex- 

0 eae $36,174 $27,069 
Income from investments 121,889 173,425 
Less—Miscellaneous net 

charges to income.... 115,216 126,367 





Loss from operations less 
miscellaneous income.. $1,394,529 $1,519,064 
Net earnings of subsidiary 
company appertaining 
to outstanding minority 
stockholdings ........ 


6,111 7,180 





Loss carried to earned sur- 
GEE ceccecctcdcocces $1,400,640 $1,526,244 


President Approves M. A. P. I. Code 


President Roosevelt approved on March 
17 the N.R.A. code of fair competition for 
the machinery and allied products industry, 
with provision for supplemental codes for 
39 subdivisions of the industry, including 
locomotive manufacturing, effective March 
28. The code was approved with a condi- 
tion that each of the trade associations 
representing the 39 subdivisions shall 
amend its constitution, by-laws or articles 
of incorporation or association to the satis- 
faction of the administrator within 30 days 
after the effective date. A maximum 40- 
hour work week is specified, with excep- 
tions, and with a clause that maximum 
hours shall not apply for six weeks in any 
26-week period during which period over- 
time shall not exceed eight hours in any 
one week. Overtime is to be paid for at 
time and one-half. Minimum wages are 
prescribed ranging from 32 cents an hour 
in certain southern states to 40 cents in gen- 
eral in cities of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. The subdivisions include the manu- 
facturers of concrete mixers, Diesel en- 
gines, hoisting engines, hydraulic machin- 
ery, locomotives and small locomotives, 
mechanical lubricators, railway and indus- 
trial springs, railway appliances, steel tires, 
and water softeners and filters. 


OBITUARY 


Walter D’Arcy Ryan, well-known 
General Electric illuminating engineer and 
since June, 1932, consulting engineer of 
that company, died at his home in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on March 14 of heart trouble, 
at the age of 64. Mr. Ryan was largely 
responsible for bringing floodlighting to its 
present development. 
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Construction 








Erte—A contract has been awarded to 
the Lowensohn Construction Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the construction of a 
highway underpass to carry Northfield 
Road, a recently constructed highway, un- 
der the tracks of this company at North 
Randall, Ohio. The structure, which will 
be constructed to carry five present tracks 
and a future track, will consist of an 
I-beam plate deck, waterproofed and bal- 
lasted, resting on concrete box abutments. 


Lone Istanp.—A general contract has 
been given by this company to the George 
A. Fuller Company for bridge work at 
Interborough Parkway in Glendale, Long 
Island, N. Y., involving the use of 180 
tons of steel. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company plans 
to expend a total of about $245,000 during 
the next few months for the enlarging 
of enginehouses and the strengthening of 
bridges on certain parts of its lines to per- 
mit these structures to accommodate 4-8-4 
type locomotives, having a length of 
about 110 ft., of which 10 are now 
under construction for this company. The 
new locomotives will operate between 
Jamestown, N. D., and Missoula, Mont., 
and will make available locomotives of the 
same type but of a slightly smaller size for 
use on the main line between St. Paul, 
Minn., and Jamestown, and between Mis- 
soula and Seattle, Wash. Thus the redis- 
tribution of present motive power will also 
require improvements which will be in- 
cluded in the program. 

The program will involve the following 
work at enginehouses: St. Paul, extend 
five stalls to 130 ft., $30,000; Jamestown, 
extend four stalls to 135 ft., $25,000; Mis- 
soula, extend six stalls to 135 ft., $30,000; 
Parkwater (Spokane, Wash.), extend one 
stall to 130 ft., $5,000; Seattle, extend five 
stalls to 130 ft., and replace 85 ft. turn- 
table with 115-ft. three-point support turn- 
table, $75,000. 

The bridge program involves the 
strengthening or replacing of 85 main-track 
bridges having a total length of 6,832 ft. at 
an estimated cost of $80,000. This work 
will consist largely of reinforcing I-beam 
spans by placing additional beams and of 
strengthening the floor systems of through 
plate-girder bridges. 


READING.—An order has been issued by 
the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania for the reconstruction of the 
crossing at Fifth street over the tracks of 
the Lebanon Valley branch of this road 
in the City of Reading, Pa. The plans con- 
template the construction of a substantially 
new bridge to provide for a structure 
carrying a clear roadway 48 ft. wide and 
two sidewalks 11 ft. 9 in. wide, with a 
minimum clearance of 19.2 ft. over the 
tracks of the railroad, at an estimated cost 
of $43,444. The City of Reading and the 
County of Berks will pay part of the cost, 
the railroad contributing $12,000 to apply 
on the cost of materials and work to be 
done and $1,386 for alterations to its facili- 
ties. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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SIMPLIFIED-ECONOMICAL 


Botler Feed 


AES SRN 








This boiler feed is as simple in 


operation as a live steam injector, 





and almost human in action. 
When the train stops, it auto- 
matically changes from exhaust 
steam operation to live steam 
operation, and back again when 
the train starts moving. 

In addition to doing this, the 
Elesco exhaust steam injector 
does it at absolutely a minimum 
of cost — it operates on waste 


exhaust steam. 


If you want a simplified-eco- THE SUPERHEATER COMP ANY 


: : R tative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
nomical boiler feed for your le airs ales , 


power, specify the Elesco exhaust 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 





steam injector. Write today for 


A-861 
information. Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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Financial 





ALABAMA & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line between Pine 
Hill, Ala., and Sweetwater, 21 miles. 


AtLtantic Coast Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to pledge not ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000 of its general unified 
mortgage 50-year series A 4% per cent 
bonds as collateral security for short term 
notes. The notes will be sold to secure 
such funds as may be needed to meet a 
maturity on April 1 of $4,056,000 of 6 per 
cent and $2,444,000 of 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds of the Savannah, Florida 
& Western. The company expects to ob- 
tain loans of $1,000,000 from each of the 
following banks: J. P. Morgan & Co.; the 
First National Bank (N. Y.); Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; Guaranty 
Trust Company; United States Trust 
Company; Bankers Trust Company—and 
an additional loan of $500,000 from one 
or more of these banks. The loans will 
be for 6 months, renewable for a similar 
period, and will bear interest of 4% per 
cent—to be secured by the deposit of 
general unified mortgage bonds as col- 
lateral at a ratio of $125 in bonds (at 
market) for each $100 of notes. 


BattrmorE & Ounto.—P. W. A. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $3,000,000 of 4 per cent serial 
notes in connection with a loan from the 
Public Works Administration and to pledge 
as collateral its equity in collateral al- 
ready pledged with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It has also asked 
for authority in respect of an issue of 
$1,000,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates for the acquisition of 820 gon- 
dola cars. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric.—Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of both principal and 
interest of $2,155,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $5,092,000 of consolidated mort- 
gage bonds of the Milwaukee & Northern 
which mature on June 1. It is proposed to 
ask the bondholders to consent to an ex- 
tension for five years upon payment of $50 
in cash on each $1,000 bond, in effect 
increasing the interest from 4.5 to 5.66 
per cent. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
P. W. A. Loan—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the proposed 
expenditure by this company of $4,666,000, 
to be loaned by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, for new equipment and reconstruc- 
tion of existing equipment. 


Erte.—P. W. A. Loan.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
approved the expenditure of $2,671,000, 
the proceeds of loans from the Public 
Works Administration, for the purchase 
and installation of rails and fastenings 
and the conversion of 750 drop-bottom 
gondolas into self-clearing hopper cars. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Erre.—Annual Report—The 1933 annual 
report of this company shows net income, 
after interest and other charges, of $531,- 
529, as compared with a net deficit of 
$3,142,997 in 1932. Selected items from 
the Income Statement follow: 





Increase 

1933 1932 or Decrease 
RaAILway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $72,086,316 $73,746,074 -—$1,659,758 
Maintenance 
of way 6,577,993 8,186,343 -1,608,350 
Maintenance 
of equipment 14,706,539 15,222,434 —515,894 


Transportation 25,173,897 26,851,174 -1,677,277 





TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 51,612,532 


55,847,813 -—4,235,281 
Operating ratio 71.60 75.73 —4.13 





Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


20,473,784 
3,945,986 


17,898,261 +2,575,523 


4,789,291 —843.305 





Railway oper- 
ating income 
Net equipment 
and joint facil- 
ity rents—Dr. 


16,492,306 13,088,392 +3,403,714 


3,969,158 4,258,047 —288,888 





Net RAILwAy 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Non-operating 
income 


12,523,148 
4,196,774 
Gross INCOME 16,719,922 


8,830,346 +3,692,802 
—77,664 
13,104,785 +3,615,138 


4,274,439 








Rent for 
leased roads 


2,171,512 
Interest on 


2,171,493 +18 





funded debt 12,552,192 12,490,708 461,484 
Totat Depuc- 

TIONS From 

Gross INCOME 16,188,393 16,247,782 —59,388 





Net Income $531,529 *$3,142,997 +$3,674,526 


* Deficit. 


ILttInors CENTRAL.— Trackage Rights 
Change.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the Missouri Pacific from Sprague 
Street Junction, Omaha, Nebr., to the 
Union Stock Yards at South Omaha, 7.9 
miles, and instead to operate over the Union 
Pacific, 7.4 miles, between Carter Lake and 
a point 1.5 miles beyond the Union Pacific’s 
South Omaha station. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment of 
Raquette Lake Ry.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Raquette Lake Railway and the New York 
Central to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce the entire line of the 
former company extending from Carter, 
N. Y., to Raquette Lake, 18.1 miles. 


New York Centrau.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $19,911,100 for three years to provide 
for part payment of, or to reimburse the 
treasury for payment of, $48,000,000 of 
4 per cent debentures of the New York 
Central & Hudson River, $4,500,000 of 4 
per cent improvement bonds of the Boston 
& Albany, and $7,411,100 of equipment 
trust certificates maturing May 1. The 
company also asked an interim loan of 
the amount for 30 days, explaining that it 
has offered to its stockholders an issue of 
$59,911,100 of ten-year 6 per cent converti- 
ble secured bonds and that the R. F. C. 
had offered to loan up to $19,911,100 to 
cover bonds not subscribed for under the 
plan while arrangements have been made 
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with directors and stockholders to sub- 
scribe to $12,800,000 of the bonds and with 
underwriters for $27,200,000. 


New York Centrat.—Convertible Bonds, 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $59,911,100 of ten-year 6 per cent 
secured convertible bonds and not exceed- 
ing 1,497,777%4 shares of stock without par 
value for conversion; also $48,000,000 4 
per cent consolidated mortgage bonds, 
Series C, and $6,000,000 of New York 
Central & Hudson River 3% per cent mort- 
gage bonds. The company also asked 
authority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $3,205,000 of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 5 per cent re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds, 
$6,171,000 of Michigan Central 4% per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, and $4,500,000 of Boston & Albany 
12-year 6 per cent refunding mortgage 
bonds which the subsidiary companies asked 
authority to issue. The New York Central 
also asked authority to pledge $7,500,000 
of 5 per cent refunding and improvement 
bonds and the others mentioned as collateral 
for the new bond issue. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Annual Report—The 1933 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $416,881, an 
increase of $174,405 over the net deficit for 
1932. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 


Increase or 











1933 1932 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,332,695 $3,738,020 —$405,326 
Maintenance 
of way 368,086 407,762 -39,677 
Maintenance 
of equipment 668,465 663,329 +5,137 
Transportation 1,347,745 1,447,383 -99,638 





TOTAL OPERATING : 
EXPENSES 2,581,122 2,710,664 -129,542 
Operating ratio 77.45 72.52 44.93 





Net REVENUE 




















From Operations 751,572 1,027,356 -275,784 
. Railway tax 
accruals 280,367 364,191 -83,824 
Railway oper- i = 
ating income 470,025 660,795 -—190,770 
Net equipment and 
joint facility ti 
rents—Dr. 161,366 179,188 -17,822 
Net Raitway 
OPERATING 7 : 
INCOME 308,659 481,606 -172,948 
Non-operating J 
income 80,371 77,644 42,726 
Gross INCOME 389,029 559,251 —170,221 
Rent for 7 
leased roads 26,372 26,478 -106 
Interest on al 
funded debt 757,317 758,052 —/39 
TotaL DeEpuUc- 
TIONS FROM P 
Gross INCOME 805,910 801,727 +4,184 
Net Dericit $416,881 $242,476 +$174,405 


New York, New Haven & HartrorD.— 
P. W. A. Loan—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of the expenditure of 
$2,300,000, for which a loan has been al- 
lotted by the Public Works Administra- 
tion, for the purchase of passenger equ!p- 
ment. It has also applied for authority 
to issue its 4 per cent serial notes for the 
amount and has amended a previous ap- 
plication to provide for an issue of $4, 


° rn.f¢hond page 
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RAILWAY AGE 


PAV ASAE NN OIRO) VOWS EO) VANS 


During all this discussion about speed and what it is going 
to do for passenger traffic, it might not be amiss to con- 
sider for a moment the main meal ticket of our railroads— 
their freight transportation. 


First, just to get an idea of the relative importance of 
these two services, let us compare the operating receipts 
for the years 1930 and 1932. 


1930 1932 


$4,083,241,558 $2,450,829,130 
729,471 ,420 377,095,346 


Now, let us quote from the December 23rd and January 
h issues of the Railway Age.—"Such fast merchandise 
eight service is necessary. It is necessary because fast 

service over substantial distances is being given by the 
ighway competition of the railways. It is necessary be- 


cause shippers are demanding speed in freight deliveries 
and are able to get it from truck transportation if they can- 
not from railway transportation. Speed, definitely, is 
what shippers want.” 


"High-speed merchandise freight trains are a necessary 
part of any railroad's program of freight traffic develop- 
ment. They meet a modern need in freight transporta- 
tion, and they have aided and will continue to aid in the 
replacement upon the rails of much traffic which has been 
won away by trucks.” 


So during all this talk of putting “wings on wheels,” do 
not overlook the possibilities of regaining much freight 
transportation revenue with modern high-speed freight 
locomotives. 


The opportunity seems to exist. 


Kee SSeAWALe): 


We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 
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800,000 of serial notes covering other loans 
from the P. W. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—This company 
and the Northern Central have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to reduce the interest rate on 
$1,200,000 of general and _ refunding 
mortgage bonds issued by the Northern 
Central and guaranteed by the Pennsyl- 
vania from 5 to 4% per cent. The Penn- 
sylvania is planning to sell the bonds. 


St. Louris SouTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas and the Stephenville 
North & South Texas to abandon a line 
extending from Hamilton, Tex., to Stephen- 
ville, 41 miles, and another line extending 
from Edson to Comanche, 31 miles. “Much 
testimony,” the I.C.C. reports says, “was 
offered tending to show that the proposed 
abandonment would effect a material de- 
crease in the value of property tributary 
to the branches. A community unable to 
support a railroad cannot justly demand its 
continued operation at a loss in order to 
maintain the value of private property 
within that community.” 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and its receivers 
to abandon a 1.5-mile branch line extending 
from a point on the company’s Albermarle 
spur westerly to Pierpont Station, S. C. 


Union Paciric. — Abandonment. — Ex- 
aminer J. S. Pritchard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company to abandon that 
part of its Leavenworth-Western branch 
from Knox, Kan., to Clay Center, 143.156 
miles, its Belleville branch, from Lawrence- 
burg, Kan., to Belleville, 17.15 miles, and 
that part of its Junction City branch from 
Clay Center to Concordia, 35.81 miles; also 
to operate under trackage rights over the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from Mil- 
tonvale, Kan., to Concordia, 20.6 miles, and 
to construct a connecting track near Con- 
cordia. 


WINCHESTER & WARDENSVILLE.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to aban¢.on 16.8 miles of its line 
from Valuation Section No. 1—Virginia 
to Wardensville, W. V. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 


Mar.20 week year 
Average price of 20 repre-.. 

sentative railway stocks. 45.83 46.94 25.71 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds. 78.32 78.97 54.17 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—5 Per 
Cent Preferred >. Sa.ae, quarterty. payable April 
30 to holders of record April 20. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, payable April 2 
to holders of record March 21. 

Mahoning Coal.—Common, $6.25, quertecty, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 1 

New London Northern.—$2.25, A 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 15. 

Norwick & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.00, quarterly, payable April 2 to holders of 
record March 10 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Com- 
mon, 1% per cent, semi-annually, payable April 
2 to holders of record March 

sanaiie tae & Worcester.—$2.50 . so. 

able April 2 to holders of record March 

uthern Railway.—Mobile & Ohio Stock 
conguhers Ra GO, payable April 2 to holders 
of record March iS. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Edmund Deschenes, manager and 
comptroller of the Central Vermont, with 
headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., has been 
appointed vice-president and manager with 
the same headquarters. Mr. Deschenes’ 
entire railroad career, with the exception 
of one year when he served as assistant 
to the chairman and president of the 








Edmund Deschenes 


Canadian National, has been with the Cent- 
ral Vermont, with which company he has 
served successively since 1895 as office boy, 
junior clerk, clerk, traveling auditor, relief 
agent and auditor. He served as manager 
and comptroller of the road since 1931. 
Mr. Deschenes is also a director of the 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc., and its 
subsidiary companies and is vice-president 
in charge of all company subsidiaries, in- 
cluding the Central Vermont Transporta- 
tion Co., and the Central Vermont Airways, 
Inc. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. H. Frick, chief statistician for the 
Reading, has been appointed assistant to 
the comptroller, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Frick was born at 
Williamsport, Pa., in 1892. He entered 
the service of the Reading Company in 
July, 1909, as clerk in the Newberry Junc- 
tion freight office. In 1915, Mr. Frick was 
transferred to the office of the auditor of 
freight traffic, where he served in various 
capacities. From January 1, 1920, to May, 
1920, he served as accountant in the sec- 
retary’s office, and on the latter date he 
was transferred to the office of the comp- 
troller as special accountant. He was later 
promoted to statistician and then further 
advanced to the position of chief statis- 
tician, which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


R. S. Outlaw, commerce attorney of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general attorney, in which posi- 
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tion he will continue to supervise system 
commerce work and also perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him, 
Jonathan C. Gibson, who has been en- 
gaged in the practice of law at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has also been appointed general 
attorney of the Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Lee F. English, gen- 
eral attorney at Chicago, has retired from 
active duty but will remain on call for 
special assignment. 

Mr. English has been connected with 
the legal department of the Santa Fe for 
34 years. He was born on November 29, 
1864, at Lisbon, N. H., and was educated 
at Dartmouth and the Chicago. College of 
Law. He was admitted to the bar in II- 
linois in 1892 and engaged in the general 
practice of law until 1900, when he be- 
came connected with the legal department 
of the Santa Fe. In 1919 Mr. English 
was appointed general attorney, which po- 
sition he held until his retirement. 


OPERATING 


Arthur C. Tosh, superintendent passen- 
ger transportation of the Reading and su- 
perintendent of the Reading Transportation 
Company, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Shamokin division of the Reading; 
with headquarters at Tamaqua, Pa., suc- 
ceeding A. J. Farrell, who has been ap- 
pointed special representative, operating de- 
partment, of the same division. Ralph C. 
Klein, chief clerk to the superintendent 
passenger transportation, has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of passenger transportation 
and the position of superintendent pas- 
senger transportation has been abolished. 
Mr. Tosh entered the service of the Read- 
ing in September, 1909, as night clerk and 
operator at Catasauqua, Pa. In June of 
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Arthur C. Tosh 


the following year he became day operator 
at the same point. On September 27, 191], 
Mr. Tosh became telegraph operator in the 
train dispatcher’s office at Reading and a 
year later he was appointed extra agent 
at East Penn Junction, Pa., remaining 
there until November, 1912, when he was 
transferred to Reading in the same capac- 
ity. Mr. Tosh was appointed agent at 
Catasauqua, Pa., in March, 1916, and later 
became dispatcher at that point. In No- 
vember, 1917, Mr. Tosh’s title was changed 
to inspector in the general manager's 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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office and in March, 1920, he was appointed 
inspector of transportation at Reading. 
Mr. Tosh was appointed superintendent of 
highway transportation in July, 1926, and 
two years later he became superintendent 
of the Reading Transportation Company, 
retaining the latter position along with that 
of superintendent passenger transportation 
for the Reading to which he was appointed 
in March, 1930, until his recent promotion. 

A. J. Farrell entered the service of the 
Reading Company as messenger at Ash- 
land, Pa., in 1883, later in the same year 
becoming telegraph operator at Big Mine 
Run Junction, Pa. In July, 1890, he was 
appointed train dispatcher at Mahonoy 
Plane, Pa., and in December, 1897, he be- 
came assistant trainmaster at that point. 
Mr. Farrell was appointed trainmaster at 
Tamaqua in January, 1918, serving in that 
position until July, 1920, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Shamokin 
division. 

Ralph C. Klein has been with the Read- 
ing since January, 1911, when he entered 
the passenger traffic department as clerk, 
subsequently serving in various capacities 
until he became chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent passenger transportation. 


TRAFFIC 


C. E. Potter, has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, for 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Hollywood, Cal., succeeding H. W. Hicks, 
who has been transferred to San Francisco, 
Cal., to replace H. A. Buck, deceased. 


William P. Veit, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent on the Penn- 
sylvania at Chicago, as noted in the Ra‘lway 
Age of March 3, has served the Pennsyl- 
vania continuously for 28 years. He was 
born on- March 16, 1890, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He first entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on April 11, 1906, as a mes- 





William P. Veit 


senger boy in the transportation department 
of the Philadelphia Terminal. division, 
being advanced through various clerical 
positions until April 1, 1927, when he was 
promoted to division freight agent at Al- 
toona, Pa. Later in the same year he was 
transferred to Baltimore, Md., and on June 
15, 1931, he was advanced to general 
freight agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. From 
June 1, 1932, to the time of his recent pro- 
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motion, effective on March 1, Mr. Veit 
served as assistant general freight agent at 
Chicago. 


Raymond J. Wood, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent on the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, as 
noted in the Railway Age of March 3, has 





Raymond J. Wood 


been connected with this company for 27 
years. He was born on January 26, 1892, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania on January 1, 1907, as 
a messenger boy in the telegraph office at 
Pittsburgh, being transferred to the general 
freight office four months later. Mr. Wood 
was promoted through various clerical posi- 
tions until June 1, 1924, when he became a 
district freight representative in the freight 
traffic department at Chicago. He was 
promoted to division freight agent at 
Toledo, Ohio, on July 1, 1925, being trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, Ohio, on September 1, 
1929, where he was located at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


D. O. Cogbill, chief clerk to the 
stationer of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
stationer, succeeding J. E. Hobson, who 
died on January 24. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


D. W. Fisher, assistant superintendent 
of the Reading Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the Reading, has 
been appointed superintendent, with head- 
quarters as before at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding Arthur C. Tosh, P. W. 
Moyer will succeed Mr. Fisher as assistant 
superintendent. 


OBITUARY 


E. T. Nichols, retired vice-president of 
the Great Northern, died at his home in 
New York on March 20, after an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Nichols was 81 years 
old. 


William H. Courtenay, consulting en- 
gineer for the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., died at his home in that 
city on March 15 of pneumonia. Mr. 
Courtenay had been in the service of 
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the L. & N. for 54 years, having served 
as chief engineer for 28 years previous to 
his appointment as consulting engineer in 
August, 1933. A photograph of Mr. 
Courtenay’s together with a sketch of his 
railway career appeared in the Railway 
Age of August 19, 1933, page 295. 


Bernard W. Herrman, vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Norfolk & West- 
ern at Roanoke, Va., died at his home in 
South Roanoke on March 18. Mr. Herr- 
man was born on October 10, 1866, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. He was educated in the public 
schools and entered railway service with 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis (C. C. C. & St. L.) and the 
Scioto Valley (now part of N. & W.), as 
messenger in August, 1882. In December, 
1890, he became contracting freight agent 
of the Big Four and two years later he 
entered the service of the Norfolk & 
Western as traveling freight agent at 
Columbus, Ohio. On June 3, 1893, Mr. 
Herrman was appointed local freight agent 
for the same company and the following 
year he entered the employ of the Cleve- 
land, Akron & Columbus (now part of the 
P. R. R.) in the same capacity. He be- 
came general agent for the Norfolk & 
Western in December, 1910, and in Decem- 
ber, 1912, he was promoted to the position 
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of assistant general freight agent at Colum- 
bus, O. Mr. Herrman was further ad- 
vanced to the position of general freight 
agent at Columbus in July, 1917, and the 
following year he was transferred in a 
similar capacity to Roanoke. He was ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager at 
Roanoke in June, 1922, and two years later 
he was elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic, the position he held at the time of 
his death. 





AIRPLANE SERVICE between Boston, Mass., 
and Montreal, Que., has been inaugurated 
by the Boston-Maine-Central Vermont Air- 
ways. One daily round trip is being op- 
erated at the outset with a plane leaving 
Boston at 3 p. m. and arriving in Montreal 
at 6:15 p. m. In the return direction a 
plane leaves Montreal at 8 a. m. and ar- 
rives in Boston at 11 a. m. Stops are 
made at Manchester, N. H., and Concord, 
and at White River Junction, Vt., Mont- 
pelier-Barre and Burlington. The one- 
way fare between Boston and Montreal is 
$16.50; round trip, $30. 
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